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abstract' 

Chicago Satellite Finaf Program Report 

The Chicago Satellite, as a member of the EPDA Midwest Center Consortium, sought to create the EPDA*s 
"New Professiundl" by retraining in-serv-iee teachers and school^taff. The University of Illinois at Chicago 
Circlc*s {College of Education and the Department of Educational Psychology at the Urbana c^^mpus arc work • 
ing in conjunction with Chrcago.School District if 9 and the Midwest Center at Indiana University tu develop 
and test a model aimed at improving. the educational atmosphere of a large high school. 

The model grew in response tu several painful observations. Crane High School, like many inner-city high 
schools, had been experiencing increasingly higher absentee and dropout rates, precipitated by blatant dis 
interest in school. An aura of helples^sness and hopelessness pervaded the atmosphere. While school populations 
are changing culturally, racially, and attitudinally , the college programs designed to train teachers, counselors, 
and administrators have not met the challenges implicit in change. At each training level, then, a serious "inter 
dependence lag** is evident. As a resuk, teachers, whether novice or experienced, are not equipped to deal with 
the value conflicts implicit in the human, social, and instructional problems of the inner city. . ^ 

One of the reasons is obvious; practicing teachers, as they attemot to cope with the everyday prciblems of the 
realistic classroom, are cut off from current educational theory ana research generated for their benefit. More 
over, universities with teacher training programs tend not to be drawn into the painful process of reality 
testing and on-site applications. Indeed, the central problem observed by project administrators seemed to be 
the traditional lack of integration of educational resources -resources which ideally include parents and 
community leaders. 

Thus, this collaborative project was conceived. It was imperative that the universities, the school district, 
tod the community get together to find new ways of cooperative planning which would produce classrooms 
and curricula that would meet the needs of their students. To devise and test such planning in one specific 
school appeared to be' the answer, at least as an initial thrust. The resultant model employed attempts to train 
4 new professional who is able to serve the student client as well as the system client. The major objectives, 
then, were aimed at changing the profession, , the institution, and the product through- 

1. Development of new degree programs at the university level 
*»2. Development of experimental pilot courses which could identify and teach newly needed skills 

3. Development of courses related to the practical problems of inner-city schools 

A second set of objectives, aimed at specific systeru changes, was developed to facilitate the original objectives. 

1. Organi/,ational development ^new forms of university, school, and community cooperative planning 

2. Staff development -new human resources specialists skilled in areas generally considered the responsibility 

;jof Pupil Personnel Services workers 

3. Program development- a Diagnostic ajid Skills Development Center (DISC) to be utilized as a traininjj; 

ground for improving Student Personnel Services, teaching techniques, and 
classroom managelncnt 

The DISC Center served as a "hub** of activity for the application and testing of revised teacher objectives 
and updated methods and materials. Those teachers selected to act as Skills Center (Hi Impact) teachers ^ 
completed summer training workshops at the University of Illinois Urbana campus where they concentrated 
on writing objectives, devising curricula, and practicing instructional patterns designed to improve their 
cognitive and affective skills. Sixty freshman students, randomly selected, made up the Hi Impact student 
group, and another jSixty comprised the control group, back at Crane High* School. 

Tests, observations, and questionnaires administered at two periods (September 1973 and Mar^ifi 1974) 
generated data which revealed several growth trends. Hi Impact students showed significant gains in three 
of the five personality measures as compared to control students. They showed less decline in reading and 
math Scores and showed fewer class cuts and absences than did control students. Hi Impact teachers were 
observed and rated significantly higher by their students on all measures of "affectiye** performance than 
were control teachers. Hi Impact teachers also reported that their own skill and awareness levels were signifi 
cantly raised by their experiences. 

The staff development goals were implemented through on-site staff coursework foc-using on innovations, 
pupil personnel strategies, and strategics for improving pupil performance. Organizational development was 
judged successful in that the Skills Center wan anted continuation, new coursework had been institution 
alized, and these achievements were, in fact, a result of cooperative planning among the universities, luc^l 
schools, and the Project staff. Most agreed that the greatest failing lay ih the Project's inabfti^y^o^ufficicjitly 
involve the community, / / 
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Both the Urbdnd and thc-Chicagu staffs believed that this type of project, with its denfionstratiun that a 
start can be made to solve inner uiy school problems, should be encouraged and supported throughout the 
natipn*s cities. The Urbana staff particularly urged that such projects be carried out for longer periods of 
time (five to eight >cars) and at 10,000 scho(,)ls simultaneously inyrdtr to attempt a m«issiv'e effort through 
massive commitment. 

For additional information concerning this report, conta^l-V 

George Giles, Associate Dean of the College of Education^. 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle, Box 4348, Chicag&, Illinois 60680 

(312) 996-5641 
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Collaborators 



The following is a list of people who have had a positive effeil on the initiation, impltmcntalitMi, and 
execution of the Chicago Satellite Project. The list has five divisions in order to include each prt>gram 
component. 



Ms. Thclma Merchant— former teacher; director of the Chicago Satellite Project. 

Richard Heinsen -a doctoral candidate in -counseling at University of Illinois Urhana; assistant courdinatoi 
in charge of research and evaluation design. 

Ms. Joyce Oatman coordinator of co-eurricular activities at Crane High Sehtxil; coordinator of the Skills 
Center. 

Henry Milton chairman of the Crane High Schoi>l English department; coordinator of the staff develop- 
ment component during 1972-1973. 

Chicago Board of Education ' ^ 
Albert Briggs—district superintendent in charge of District 9. \ 
Orpen Bryan district superintendent in charge of District 23; formerly principal of Crane High School. 
Donald F. Collins— present principal of Crane High School. 



the Project. 

Vnivemity of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana 

Dr/R. Stewart Jones-formerly chairman, Department of Educational Psyeht>logy; coordinator of the 
program activities component. 

University of Illinois-Circle Campus 

Dr. George Giles- Associate Dean, College of Education; coordinator of the staff development component. 
He is also the liaison between the UICC and the Chicago Project. 

Dr. Ward Weldon Assistant Professor of Education; directs the instructional leadership segment. 

Dr. Robert Rippey-formcrly Professor of Education; initiated the courses in teacher change.. . 



Chicago Project-On-Site Staff 
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CHAPTER I 
Introduction to the Project 



Historical Review 

Contrary to what a great many critics propose, the city public schools arc no worse than they were at the 
turn of the century. Unfortunately, in our rapidly changing society, the city public scho(?lb have changed 
little since the turn of thc century. This, in effect, epitomi/es their plight. The large central city school systems 
are composed of nineteenth-century physical, bocial, and administrative structurcb trying to deal with twentieth- 
century issues. 

One issue, for example, is the need for schools to address themselveb to their changing clientele. Contrary to 
popular opinion, however, the concerns in inner-city schools do not differ bo much from concerns found in 
other schools. What is different is the level of intensity and higher concentration of these concerns in the 
inner-city school as compared to athools in other ehvirons. A logical inference from thib line of thinking is. 
that the- inner-city school might well represent a model and epitome of that which is faulty in American 
education. 

This, of course, is not to say that the problem has not been "addrebsed" in the past. Indeed, during the 
curriculum reform movement of the 1960s, the Office of Education, the National Scienca ^^oundation, and 
numerous private foundiUions together spent billions of dollars in producing new courses, new books and 
materials, and even a core of teachers trained to deal with them. If one were to step inside an inner-cjty 
secondary school today, however, he is likely to find little if any evidence that such massive endeavors ever 
existed. Likewise compensatory educational ventures, while having produced some gains at the early levek of 
schooling, have often been ''first-aid" treatments that were palliative in nature and only effective insofar i\s 
outside funds allowed the infusion of outbidc personnel (those not indigenous to the local school situation). 

It is our contention that, even in the best of high bchools, onl> modest changes in the direction of effective 
education have been made in the past 15 years, in spite pf the ferment within the "ivory tower." In the 
mncr-city school, the g^p between knowledge and application is a chabm over which few bridges have been 
built. With predictable regularity we have observed teachers in inner-cit> bchoolb who operate ab though they 
had never had a course in pedagogy or educational psychology. 

The Uniqueness of Crane High ^ 

"On April 28, 1971, the Chicago Board of Education approved a plan for the complete curriculum rehabilita- 
tion of Crane High School, a school which typifies the |)UgHt of man> inner-cit> high schools in large cities 
throughout the nation. At one tjme a technical high school, Crane is presently a general high school in School 
District^ 9, Chicago, Illinois. Tv^o thousand two hundred students are enrolled at Crane, j'irtually all are 
Black, most come from the bottorti^tung of the socioeconomic ladder, and most are students whose elemen- 
tary achievement wai tOo low to ^i^mxi their attending more highly reputed schools in the district. Con- 
sequently, there is a heavy conceritration;of students who show poor performance in reading and i>eem also 
to have a generally poor sclf-im'^ge. At^ tJic inception of thfs Project, it seemed clear that both students and 
staff suffered from low morale and th^f intercommunication among staff members left much to be desired. 

The physical plant at Crane is barely Adequate, and the School Board has promised a thorough remodeling 
of the physical facilities with spaces foV a learning resource center, a day-care center, and. a diagnostic skills 
center. /"^^^^^ ■ 

It seemed appropriate that a program which would iddresb^self to the needb, aspirations, and problems of 
students so that they would fulfill their career choice'sVqjiight be a successful project. Such a project-a 
Diagnostic Center and Development Skills Program-was established at Crane High School. 

The inherent nature of tuyHculum change requires the time and energy of both students and teachers. 
Formulating new ideas for the classroom is an easy tabk, but implementing those new ideab requires wide- 
spread' effort and cooperation. Therefore, the new Crane Project became affiliated with the Midwest Center/ 
Satellite Program whose main goal is the development of the "new professional." Thib "new professional," 
through special training programs, was to be academically and psychologically prepared to handle inner-city 
school problems. Although the other satellites in the Midwest Center Consortium may have emphasized the 
preparation of new trainees, the Chicago Project decided to re-educate its present classroom teachers and 
support staff toward a "nevv/professionalism" in action. 

As a member of the Midwest Center Satellite Program, the Chicago. Project introduced an additional seg- 
r^icnt the university. With the addition of the University uf Illinois Chicago Circle (UICC) and Urbana (UIU) 
cfarripuses, new goals wer<> established— . ' . " 



1. 'fhc donlU^wing education of established classroom teachers; 
, .2^^he needed curriculum change within the university; and 

^37 The formation of a forum for interdependence between the university environniicnt ind the Jocal 
school setting. . ^ 
The succeeding chapters of this report will explain the historical development, describe and interpret the 
effects of the various components of thc-Projecl, and summarize the aspirations for its continued success. 

"The Chicago Story'' 

In the early 1970s, the new district superintendent of District if 9 of the Chicago Public Schools decided 
that Crane High School should be the focal point of his efforts toward change. Because Crane High School 
was his primary concern in improving the educational standards of District ^9, he and the principal of Crane 
High School decided to plan for curricular and physical plant changes for the school, ifhcy had the support 
of Crane's faculty, who had already begun some curricular changes, and the local school community. 

It soon became obvious that any curriculum change would necessarily include some faculty reorientation. 
The supcrmtendent then requested university assistance in thc^cstablishment of a center for the development 
and reorientation of Crane's faculty. This, step vyas believed tq be an appropriate prelude to any;,lasting and 
effective leurriculum change. > . . ' 

Some proof of the effectiveness of this approach had already Becn^advanced during academic year 1971-72, 
. when the Chicago Public Schools and the University of Illinois Chicago Circle campus >vci:c jointly funded. 
Together,, these gr o up s*^ provided staff training for Selected personnel from Chicago Public Schot>l districts. 
.(See Appendix J for a Summary of the jcyents and proceedings of the 197l'-72;'prograrh.y 

At the end of that year, a move toward financial support was once againvoj^ccssary. In June ,^1972, the 
Crane effort received financial support from the U.S. Office of Education through the Midwest Satellite 
Center at Indiana University (the funding agency in 1971-72) for the establishment of a "Chicago Satellite 
Program*' with Crane High School and UICC. 

A director of the Chicago Satellite Project was then a^Rointed to coordijx^te the efforts of the University 
of Illinois Circle campus, the University uj Illinois Champa!gn4W^ma-efirapus, and the. actual Crane Project. 
The director^ith the aid of the members of the various components, t;stabHshcd specific rebpt>nsibilities 
for each segjtier^t. One faculty member frt)m UICC's Collegt of Education became coordinator of the staff 
developmentj^miyoncni, while the University of Illinois at Urbarfa provided ,a coordinator for the program 
development component, and finally one person from Crane's faculty was selected Jor monitoring the Skills 
Center. • ( 

Goals and Objectives * 

Since the Chicago Project is a branch of the E^DA, we will begin with a listing of the EPDA rationale and 
Midwest Center's objective^ and then review and discuss the local project's goals. 

EPDA RATIONALE / 

The following sutcmcnt of goals has been taken from the program guidelines^ proyidcd by the United States Office of Education, 
Educational Professions Development Act, Pupil Personnel Services branch for Hi 72 and 72 73^huj. these objectives arc adapted 
for the Ccnter^Satellite programs. 

A. The underguding objective of the Educational Professions Development Act-PupU Personnel Seyices Program as with all 
programs m the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development -is to help improve the quality of edu&tion of low-inconic, low 
, achieving students and contribute to mforming institutions al all levels of thejnceds of these people. The preparation anc^ training of 
new professionals wh^ in turn teach others in the new interprofessional model is^the major means by which this will be accomplished. 
The more; specific goalSj^^^Kerefore, are: ( ' ^ 

i. lo improve the qualifications of the trainers and supervisors who are cojrphiitted to the preparation of the new professionals 
2: To train ncW;jgrofessionals to develop programs which: • » ^) ^ ^ 

a. Contain collaborative pbnning and evaluative arrangements among the university, ^school, State Department of Public Iti- 
stmction, and related coimhqnitict-and community agencies *■ 

b. Train the new professionals toWin other members of the educational community to function together as a team 

c. Design, implement and evaluate new professionals* training progranilwhtch are approprUte for low ihcomc area schools * 

3. To recruit and train minority group persons as trainers who will prepi^c thJ new professional 

4. lo bring about, both in the institution which prepares new professionals 4hd in the systems where they function, organizattOnaf 
change which will faciliute achieving the concept of a collaborative educational comipunit> for meeting the goals sUted above 

I he abovc-fUted goals are further reinforced by sUtemdnts from the Educational Professions Development Act Pupil Personnel 
Services JPrograms. 
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5. Pupil Personnel Service workers should not continue to work only in their traditional specialist areas, such as assigning assessment 
to school psychologists, vocational guidance to counselors, health service to nurses, and community services to social workers 

6. The new professional spccia^t ought to be concerned with and competent to deal with a variety of needs felt by the teachers, 
students, community and syftem while working with other specialists. , 

B. The new professional should i»c a devclopmenUl and preventive model for human growth and development. 

C. Role changes of Pupil Person A Workers should be reconstructed by focusing on the actual behavior of the pupil personnel 
worker-rather than his professi<*ial title, affiliation, or position. 

D. The cultural gap must be bridged between students, professionals and/or p^ra-profcssionaU who are educationally or culturally 
different. ' ^ 

r 

L 

After a critical review and analysis uf the EPDA rationale in conjunctiun with the broadly defined needs 
of each satelfite, the Midwest Center developed the following objectives which were approved in their 
present form by each satellite. The agreed upon terminal objectives were: 

NUDWEST CENTER TERMINAL OBJECflVES 
1. Alteration of the training programs in universities which prepare pupil pensonnel workers in order to influence the changing of 
pupil presonnel services offered at the school level 

a. To have each satellite prepare a prospective new degree program or specialization which could be adopted in its university, 
which would qualify as a training program for the **new professional" as defined in the EPDA rationale ^ 

b. To have experimenUl or pilot courses developed by the satelUte sUff which logically relate to the EPDA rationale, and have 
been proven effective in teaching the skills, concepts and attitudes the courses seek to provide 

c. To have each satellite develop pilot courses of instruction which are closely related to the practical problems that face inner- 
city schools ^ L -J I • k 

d. To have the university component of each satellite incorporate into its present degree program a course that deals with 
cultural awareness, decision making and planned system change 

c. To have the Sute Department of PubUc Instruction (SEA) adopt the requirement that a course that deals with cultural 
awareness, planned system change and daU-bascd decision making be required for certification in PPS and School SocUl 
Work for inner-city work 

f. To have each satellite be able to support the decision it has made with valid data; to have it secure evidence of the results it 
- - has achieved and evidence of the effectiveness of its strategies 

iven the needs assessment approach to generating and evaluating objectives, the specific objectives of the 
Chjlcago Project have remained open to change and modification, m, order to unify our efforts with that of 
EPt)A and the Midwest Center, we have continuously reevaluated the objectives of the Chicago Project. The 
stated objectives which follow represent the final form of that evolution. 

• We have divided our objectives into three continuous, yet simultaneously operating, areas: organizational 
development and renewal (the system changing), staff developifhent, and program development (the positive 
results of the system and professional changing). . 



Chicago Satellite Objectives and Activities «r 
1. Organizational Development 

A. Creation and promotion of the educational community concept which consisted of new forms of 
university, school, and community cooperative planning related to problems of schools and needs 
of students. 



B. Impleme itation of a Diagnostic an^ Skills Development Center. This is to be a vehicle for collabor- 
ative planning and program^developWnt by all to specifically perform research, program develop- 
ment and evaluative functions. (1) Provide a leadership role in developing new approaches to assess- 
ment and learning as4t 'relates to the needs of black students; (2) experiment with new approaches ' 
to skill and career development; (3) provide support to teachers, administrators, parents in program 
planning through consultation, pre-service and in-service training; and (4) include all components 
(students, parents, teachers^ adtpinistrators, university personnel, and community leaders). 

C. Integration of project activities into existing structures and resources of the educational community 
(institutionalization). 



2. Staff Development ^ ' . • 

A. Development of new kinds of human resource specialist who (a) would be skilled in problem 

^ solving in individual and group situations, and (b) who become skitUd in areas generally considered 

the pri*mary re^onsibility of the various Pupil Personnel Services workers, 

B. Faculty oriCTt^non as a prelude to effectively changing curriculum to make the school relevant 
to the community it scrv^Sr-^ 

Staff Development Activities and Courses 

Durmg the 1973-74 school year, a series of three tuition-free courses were offered by UICC in conjunction 
with the Satellite Projec^. The three courses offered to teachers on-site at Crane High School for credit were 
selected because of t^ia|||ngrucnce with the aims of the Midwest Center and with Satellite Project goals. 
Each course emph^B^KRac facet of the process by which educational innovations occur in urban schools, 
♦•Education 3 ^^^^^S ^ ^ 

Cuniculum, Ir^fftU^ and Evaluation in Urban Education, 

A iaborato^-discussion course: emphasizes the changing role of education in urban socie.ty and the 
implications of changes on curriculum decision making, design, instruction, and evaluation. 
Education 331 

Improving Learning Environments 

Development of the basic skills and the understanding necessary to bring about productive changes 
• in a^chool system. The skills are developed in conjunction with that of a plan for improving a 

specific learning environment. The consequences of change in the school as a social system. 
Education 432 , 

Re^urcesandMethods for Instructional Improvement 

A course offered collaboratively with area schools to develop an understanding of available • 
resources and methods for initiating innovative plans for in-service instruction and program 
development. 

Emphasis is on.an understanding of the public school.system and the ways in which its various components 
interact. (Detailed objectives' and cburse descriptions can be found iH Appendix B.) Althcxugh each of the 
ttireewurses^asTts owTn particular subject matter (as intlicated in the course descriptions), the case studies,^ 
student projects, guest lectures, and student progressjreports to the entire faculty of Crane Hig^ School 
followed a year-long pattern which began with the initiation of innovations, continued with the management 
and mamjtcnance of such innovations, and concluded with a consideration of the ways in which such innova- 
"tions are intended to spread from one school (or one area of a school) to others. 

These courses are existing ones. If new ones arc to be developed, they would be ones which deal vyith the 
same tssues of the preparation and management of effective learning environments wrtWn urban schools. How- 
r, the focus of .the offerings of these three courses at Crane High School emphasizes the educational innova 
Jjjrocess in a way that is designed to be helpful to the operation of the entire Satellite Project in Chicago, 
result, the actual classroom experiences of the faculty members enrolled necessarily are different from 
.JSC of students who have taken these three courses separately (rather than in an integrated year-long 
.equcnce designed to undergird andxeinforce the establishment pf specific educational innbvalions at a' 
specific urban school). The students to whom these three courses have now been offered are faniiliar with the 
mstitution which will play the role of host and sponsor to their innovations because they have been employed 
at Crane High School in important profession.|l capacities for substantial periods of time. Thus, the innova- 
tion strategy which underlies the entire Satellite Project is not one of invasion in which outsiders come in and 
tell the practitioners how to run their school. The strategy is rather one of coalition; the insiders know the 
school and its functions intimately; the outsiders know the innovations and innovation strategies well enough 
to be very valuable resources. In the process of teaming up with practitioners, the University professors and 
, lecturers become knowledgeable about the specific circumstances in which proposed^xhanges niust occur. 
There arc important pay-offs Tor both groups. Crane High School faculty members gain the satisfaction of 
seeing their own plans for educational improvement implemented in ways which^belp students. University 
faculty members gain adc^itional expertise in the procj:^ of aiding changes to survive and flourish in urban 
schools. « ^ « * 

3. Program Development 

A. Stilf-renewal at Crane High School-^improving attendance, and achievement, decreasing number of 
drop-outs. 

B. Adoption of Diagnostic and Instructional Skills Center for faculty reorientation and currii^ilum 
rehabilitation. 




C Development and utilizatiun of new approaches to assessment and learning as it relates tu Black 
students* skills and career pursuits. One aim is tu change our system frum a selective one that 
revkrards and finally graduates unly the mure able students, tu one wrhieh develops each individual 
to his fullest capabilities. - ^ * • 

D. Development and t;esting of new courses to become regularized at UICC and UIU. 

Organizational Development i 

In order to meet the primary goals and objectives listed under urganizational develupment, an attempt is 
being made tu develop new furms uf university, school, and community cuuperativc planning related to the 
problems of schools and the needs of students. New programs are being developed to train new professionals 
and human resource specialists. 

These new professionals are to perform services as trainers, developers, and consultants, as w^ll as provide 
direct services to the schools. Theory, practice, and energy have been directed toward creating new kinds of 
staff members for urban central city schools-staff members with growing sophistication in the areas of cultural 
awareness, assessment, problem solving, and evaluation. Such staff should understand the process of change, 
how it affects a school, and how change can be brought about efficiently. 

Program Development Goals 

The ultimate objective of the Chicago Program is the adoption of a Diagnostic Skills and Staff Development 
Center into the regular program at Crane High School. The Center represents both a physical setting and a 
group phenomenon. It is not the usual remedial reading program but rather an experimental training ground. 

The Diagnostic and Skills Development Center will serve as- 

1. The catalyst for the integration of resources of the total educational community 

2. A mechanism for providing a total integrated package of pupil personnel services to high school students 

3. A training ground for a more complete involvement of teachers in social, educational, and vocational 
training of students. 

The Center offers both staff development services and student personnel services. The staff development 
services ^e aimed at developing new kinds of human resource specialists called "instructional leaders" -class 
room teachers of a special kind, skilled in problem solving in individual and group situations as well as in 
other areas previously considered the prime responsibility of the various pupil personnel services workers. 

Program Development Activities 

The premise of the Diagnostic Skills Center is twofold. (1) A new professional teacher is need^jd to eope 
with the problems of Crane and similar schools. (2) If a student sees a school working tu ih^et his needs, at 
tempting to ascertain his likes, and buijding a unique program for him, he may attend school on a mure . 
regular basis, give the teacher an opportunity to help him develop, and, in time, see the need for skill 
development 

While the aim uf the overall Project is tu impruve the basic skilU of all Crane pupils, limited funds and 
personnel required that effurts be directed at a specially selected target gruup. Experience thus gained could 
then be expanded to embrace mure and mure students in the years ahead if uur initial efforts prove successful. 

The preparatory phase of the Project was accomplished during the T9727Tacademic year with the help of 
Urbana Counseling and Educatiunal Psychulogy Staff and UICC. As a resuh mdhls viewpoint, a steering 
committee reflecting all elements uf the schuol was appointed. To initiate committee action, the Urbana staff 
.prepared several wojking papers to provide structure and elicit aims and priorities for the work to come. 
Selecting personnel for the Skills Center group became the first task of the staff and the steering committee. 

Eight teachers were approached and asked to volunteer their services- two each in English, mathematics, 
science, and social studies. These disciplines were selected because they were the core subjects for all students 
except the disabilities and honors classes. The feeder elementary schools in the district provide Crane admin 
istrators with a variety of information that is used to initiate program students at Crane, The Urbana staff 
was led to* believe that selecting these four disciplines would y,ield the studcnU labeled "average" in terms of 
the total Crane student population. In reality, this was not the case; these four subject areas also yielded ^ 
another student population considered below average as based on standardized reading tests. Thus, the , 
students in the Project were thirty (30) randomly selected students from the "average" population (designated 
at Crane as "regulars") an<J thirty (30) randomly selected "below average" students (designated at Crane as 
"essentials^'). 

The eight Project and three steering committee teachers ("Hi Impact Teachers") enrolled in a specially 
designed section of Educational Psychology 449 --Independent Study. The enrollces spent a week in study 
at the Urbana carnpus in June 1973. The workshop was designed to familiari^e the teachers with the avail- 
able University resources, both in tprms of personnel and informational sources. An attempt also was made to 
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introduce the teachers to certain psychoeducational concepts and provide an atmosphere in which the ob 
jectives of the Projetl could be developed in a cooperative effort by both the teachers and the Project staff. 

During the remainder of the summer, seminars were held at Crane approximately every two weeks in an 
attempt to develop strategies to implement the stated objectives. (See Appendix I for DISC objectives.) 

I he behavior-control model of teaching was adopted as the interpretive framework for the in ser\ice training 
of these Hi Impact teachers. This model was selected becaus^ it accommodates systematic research, flexibility, 
and dc(ision m-aking. 

The adoption of the behavior-control model of training led to the formulation of the following intentions, 
^ which served as the course content for Educational Psychology 449, Urbana campus (Hi Impai t training 
seminar). 

Intention if 1-That objectives should be developed in such a manner as to focus un measurable student 
behavior. 

Intention =ff 2-That in instructional plamiing, teachers take into account the rcadines^ of students as a 
central issue. / 

intention if lhat teachers be helped in developing "lesson plans," primarily those which are structured 
and sequenced in ways which are more apt to achieve the stated objectives. 

Intention if 4-That teachers devise means of promoting interdisciplinary approaches (e.g., through the 
blocking* of students) in order to facilitate better communication among teachers and between teachers and 

students. . % . 

Intention if 5-That ways be developed to adapt instruction to differences among studeots in aptitudes, 
backgrounds, and interests. 

Intention if 6- That the curriculum be made more in tune with students' existing problems, aspirations, 
and interests. ^ . 

Intention if 7-That students tutoring other students be used to enhance cognitive growth and leadership 

skills. 

Intention if 8-That teachers become more intelligent developers and consumers of instructional materials, 
both teacher-made and commercially produced. 

Intention if 9-That instruction in reading be a major emphasis within the total project. 

Intention =ff' lO-That instruction in mathematics be a major emphasis within the total project. 

Intention 1 1-That teachers gain a broader perspective of evaluation and develop evaluative skills in 
^ classroom settings. • * 

Intention if 12-That systematic observation and feedback to teachers be used to modify teacher's 
behavior in the classroom. ^ 

Intention if 13~That teachers initiate programs of action to improve students' self eslee|n, reduce alien- 
ation, increase the sense of personal power, and build better attitudes toward the school, teachers, and peers. 

These "intentions," their procedures, criteria, and management will be taken up in detail in Chapter II. 



♦Blocking in this sense refen to the arrangement whereby the two classes of experimental students would remain together throughout the 
day. * 
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^ ^ CHAPTER II 

Staff and Program in Action 

The "intentions" listed in Chapter I will serve as the fortrsTor /this chapter as the j)rcliminary objectives 
designed to direct the summer workshop forSkills Cc^ltcf teachers. As you will recall, the Skills Center 
teachers were trained in a workshop at the Urhana caitjpus (Ed. Psych. 449), the original intentions were 
to provide the direction for their workshop activities and^jcirc to help the teachers and staff formulate 
their terminal objectives for^^the daily activities of the Diagnostic and Instructional Skills Centcnr (DISC). 
(See Appendix I for a statement of these terminal objectives.) Since DISC provided the training ground for 
te3ting Project teachers' growth toward greater effectiveness, the studies, activities, and dccis^jons made by 
these teachers and their instructors may offer the most comprehensive view of the Project in action-at 
least of this one component. 

Basically, each intention will be discussed as it relates to eaqb^ of three factors-the University Project 
staff, the Project teachers' behaviors, and the Project students' behaviors. In a sense, the factors are hier- 
archically placed in that, ideally, the activities of ^he Project sidiiguidt the teacher bebaviorSj whidi in turn 
affect the student behaviors. 

Information here has been adapted from a document prepared by the Urbana Staff, entitled "An Evaluation 
of the Diagnostic and Skills Development Component of the Midweijt Center/Safellitc Project." Readers who 
Want mtirc specific information on this component are advised to request this dt)cumcnt from Dr. R. Stewart ^. 
Jones, Educational Psychology Department, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Inluilion 1 That objectives should be written in such a manj^er ^ u> focus on measurable student behavior. 
Rationale / 7"^^ \ 

While there are some difficulties and costs associated witH Ihe us$i ofHjehavioral objectives, teaching cannot 
prt>ceed very iix unless we have a clear nt>tit>n t>f exactly what we|iope to accomplish. Itjs by focusing on 
student behavior that we are able U) ascertain if our goals/t>bjectivCs are clear, attainable, and, most im- 
portant, Jiave been attained. 

Transactions and Activities' ^^^-..-w^.. « — . - 

1. During the summer workshop, the teachers were instructed in identifying and writing. behavior t>bjectives. 
A learning guide was employed as the major teaching materia)^ Its content was based upon. Dell, 
Individualizing Instruction^ Anderson and Faust, ICdticfiiwnat^^sychology Tht ScScnce of Instruction 
and Learning; and Gnmlund, Slating Bi havioral ObjcUives for Classroom Instruction. 

2. During the school year, one focus of the observations 4|id feedb<ick has been the consideratitm of the 
following question: "What student behaviors were you trying to generate?" (Appendix D, Teacher 
Observation instrument) . « 

3. Informally, the requisition of educational softWtirc has been discussed from a perspective of student 
behaviors as related to objectives. ^ 

Outcomes - 

1. The guide for writing behavioral objectives was completed to varying degrees by the individual teachers 
due to time constraints of the workshop. The teachers were asked to complete these learriing guides 
during the course of the summer. No formal follow-up was initiated by the project staff concerning 
the completion of them, 

2. While still in the workshop setting, the behavioral objective format was partially employed in the 
writing of the first draft of the "Project Terminal Objectives." (See Appendix I.) * 

3. A small number of Project teachers completed instructional units which were built aroun4- measurable 
Student behavior. ^ .\ . 

4. While the list of objectives may have been overly ambitio,us in enCornpassing a wide range of behaviors, 
the list that was developed did indeed seem to reflect the major concerns of the teachers^,and adminis* 
trators, and seemed to the Project staff aims whose attairigiient would best indicate success of the Project. 
It was on the basis of these objectives that the Projeci^a^ff devoted its major efforts toward teacher 
improvement, and they a^^e used throughout this repotUa^^he structure for Project objectives that we 
have attempted to evaluate. Moreover, our recoirimendations for the ne\t year(s) of the Project are 
foaiscd upon those objectives.deemed both importjUit arid feasible but whose attainment was ua- 
successful or only partly successful. 
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Suggestions , 

L All Priijccl |>crM)iuHl sIjduKI reassess the lonlciit and vahu uf the learning; >;uitit on hehaxiDrd i>bjeeti\es. 
II the guide IS deemed uj»elul, then the Urbana slaif needs Id mi>niti)r ihi leAelarh' work with the learning 
guide to the point of master}'^ 

2. Ihe Urbana staff must develop strategies (uithin the framework of ihe coaetion motiel) that will allow 
them to work more ehjseiy with the teaehers to- ? 

a. dexclop positive attitudes toward long-range instnu tional planning 

b. actively seek iinterat tion with Projet t personnel when initiating instruUioiial plans 

3. The Urbana staff should eneouragc the CraiK teachers iu assuss their insli uetional plans prior to teaching 
using **What student behavitirs am f trying to generate?" as a form lest. 

4. Ihc written and oral feedback prcjiarcd for Crane tcaclurs shouKi (ontain more emphasis on measurable 
student behavior. 



Inttntton 2 --That in instructional planning, tiachcrs take into account the ik:adiness of students as a central 
issue. , X 

Rationale /I f . ^^"^ ' 

A student enters a class with particular skills, knowledges, ieclings, a«5^ wa>s ij^t^rfiki^^^quired from 
previous instruction or incidental experience. Fhese entr> -levd characteristrcs of studenfi^^ the building 
blocks of new learning. I hcy are the materials which the teacher mubt Work with, add tt), or dt vclop in order 
to achieve his objectives. Additionally, the fact that students do diflir in readiness requires teachers to consider 
' some form t>f individuali/,ed instruction to maxlihi/.e the completion of instructional objectives. 

Transactions and Activities 

1. The summer workshop contained a presentation on<cnteiIng behavior of students. The material on inter- 
preting standardized tests was considered to be of scct)ndary importance when compared to the usage 
and interpretation of informal reading inventories and content-oriented pretests developed l)> the 
teacher, The high degree of variability among studci^was discussed in making a case ftjr individualized 
instruction within the workshop and was also considered to lend support to the readiness intention. 

3. The readiness and vartability pattcrr^s o/ Crane adolescents in particular were discussed by reporting the 
simple analyses of a pilot'group of Crane students who had taken the School Questionnaire and the 
Lucds Reading-Decoding test. The discussion of the School Questionnaire indicated a diverse pattern of 
studcht rcudlness in terms of such factors as self-esteem, psychosomatic sy mptoms, locUs of control, < 
need achievement, and attitude toward school. The discussion of the l.ucas reading te^st Indicated a wide * 
range of .ability in dealing vvith word attack skills. ^ ^ - . ^ 

' 4. 1 he Urbana staff encouraged the Crane teachers to include pretests when writing their instructional units. 

5. During, the summer the Urbana staff shared informal reading inventories (i.e., I cmplc Betts IRI and San 
Diego Quick) with the English teachers in the Project group. 

6. Throughout the school year, one focus of the observations and feedback has been the consideration of 
the following question: "How was the observed lesson r^Jaled to the pretesting of the students?" 

7. in the summer workshop, the focus of the work on prctesJliiTji^/readincss was that this would enable 
students to have successfql cognitive experiences; that a match between instruction, materials and entry 

' behavior would*crcate success experiences for the students. 

8. Throughout the year, the Urbana staff has encouraged the Project teachers to deveh)p instn*4»ti(mal 
plans which contain variety, require the student to be an active learner, and are challenging from a point 
of view of arousing curiosity. * 

Some Outcomes 

1. Ihe English teachers in the Prtjcct tested Project students with the Durrcll Listening-Reading Series, 
Advanced Level, Form DE. Whili these rcsbjjts are kmiwn, they have not been relied upon by the other 
'Project teachers. 

2. Orvc English teacher began building i/istructional acl|j(\ties for individual students based an the Durrcll^ 
test results. ' " . ""'^^'^ 

3. One of the math teachers irf the Projei t initiated prctcsti^ in the area of arithmetic compulation. Ap- 
proximately once a week st^udents work on computation materials related to their ^)nctest results. 

4. One of the science teachers in the Project uses a pretest approach \n a som^ewhat unique manner: the 

pretest serves as a learning guide for each individual student to tTomplete \he required work. 

J- , * * - 

Suggestipns ' ^ ' 

1 . 1 he Urbana staff will need to help construct and encourage the use of feadimrss testing when working 

with teachers on their instructional units. * ^ ' • 

O • 8 ■ ' * * 
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2. Serious consideration must be given to developing strategies that will promote communication of 
readiness/pretesting of students to all Project teachers (i.e., sharing reading test results with all Project 
teachers). 

3. Emphasis should be placed on using the readiness test results to tailor the instructional units. 

Intention 3-That teachers be helped in developing lesson plans, primarily those which are struUured and 

sequenced in ways which are more apt to achieve the stated objectives. ) 
' Rationale 

While few studies have addressed themselves directly to the effects of lesson planning per sc, there is con- 
siderable evidence that the well-organized teacher with a clear instructional sequence and a well-structured 
' set of learning experience's facilitates not only greater achiev4?mcnt hut more favorable attitudes on the 
pari of students. 

Initial discourse (i.e., the summer workshop) was based on long-range instructional units with little dis- . 
cussion of lesson planning. It was only after classroom obser\ations had actually begun that the Urbana staff 
realized that they had overestimated the teachers' facility in day-to-day planning. 

Outcomes . ^ 

Three of the eight teachers presented plans as a part of the Kd. Psy. 449 seminar. Two others presented in- . 
formal discussions of planning at staff meetings early in'the fall semester. It was the general impression of the 
Project staff that, except as an academic requirement, long-term lesson planning did not take place. In the 
short term there was evidence of some daily planning in that the teachers in the main had clearly in mind 
topics to be presented. However, rarely did the sequencing of eventj^in a class indicate any kind of intro- 
duction to the material or summary at the end of the period. 

Congruence 

While the dearth of formalized lessoii planning is probably a universal condition in the American high 
school, it was hoped that these teachers would develop innovative <ictivities Albeit not spelle.cl out in great 
detail in advance. Indeed, as the year progressed, there were evidences of an increased attention to class- 
room operation. 

Suggestions ^ 

1. That teachers contract for a given niunber of observations in a school year and that lesson plans serve 
• as the "entry ticket" for the observation.' , ' 

2. That the Urbana staff provide samples of a v^iricty t)f lesson plans !as well as a rationale for the various 
components Df a lesson. '.^ * 

3. *That demonstration lessons ba.sed on careful planning be given for Crane teachers and that these lessons 

be videotaped for analysis and dyicussft)n by Project ieachers and the Urbana staff. 

4. That Crane teachers be encouraged to videotape selected lessons based on step-l>y-step planning. pro- 
cedures for analysis and discussion. 

Iniention 4 That teachers devi.se-oicans of promoting interdisciplinary approaches in yrder to facilitat^^ 
better communication among teachcrji,1)etween teachers and students, and among^students. 
Rationale 

Interdisciplinary teaching offers greater opportiTnity to capitalize upon the interests and strengths of in- 
dividual students. Additionally , a major factor jn determining the schools' social climate is the kind of 
relations which exist among pupils. The more positive the schooli' social climate becomes, Ihe greater the 
opportunity for increases in content and colhateral learnings. Thus, both teachers and students should have 
the realization that in addition to specific skills, the total development of the student is a concern of the 
school. Indeed the most urgent problems f^cfng Crane .students- society and its institutions (including the 
school) cannot be solved within the narrow c<mfines of a single discipline. It is part of the responsibility of 
the schoo) to help students understand the nature of these problems, various ways in which they can be 
attacked, progress made and tb be made, and the role of the individual citizen in helping solve such problems. 
Furthermore, basic skills are essential for progressjn every discipline and cross-disciplinary unit. In a sense, 
every teacher is a reading, speech, and math teacher. 

Transactions and Activities * 

1. Dufmg the summer workshop, the following issues were discussed'-- ^« 

a. Instructional plans should be developed that would promote in-class interest grouping, and grouping 
for the completion of Project work. s*^ 

b. Ganies and simulation activities which promote interstudent communication. 
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2. The Urbana staff assisted the Prujcct teachers in selecting curriculum materials that promoted intcr- 
^ student communication. 

3. During the school year, interdisciplinary suggestions have been provided in written and oral feedback 

to teachers, e.g., on numerous occasions in observing Project classes, attention wa.s called to opportunities^ 
for cro:>s-disupliiiary activities. For example, when social studies 'teachers needed maps, it wa.s .suggested 
, that they ask the English teacher to have students write to various embassies in Washingltjn to secure 
copies. The science and math teachers were encouraged to get together on a unit such as the new metric 
system. Time was provided in staff meetings for any Project teacher to describe what he was dtjing in the 
" hope that his communication would lead to cooperative effort or to prtjjtcts that would cut across 
disciplinary lines, and on one occasion a list of to[>ics was developed, such as ectjlogy, that Would likely 
lead to such activity: ^ 

•Outcomes 

1. *One instructional unit was written which ctjmbined social studies; and English in the stud^ oi ethnic 
* groups. * - . 

2. Two field tfips have been taken which were the focus of si>me activity ih social studies and English. 

3. Interest grouping and grouping for the ct>mpletion of Project work was noted in the classrtjoms. 

4. Games and simulation activities were purchased and used by the Project teachers, especially in social 
studies^ 

5. A General Questionnaire to Evaluate the Skills Center (Appendix G) was administered to all Skills 
Center students during March 1974. One item (3C} asked the students ,to. respond (yes or no) to the 
statement, "I like being grouped with the same students in all my classes." Of jfie 32 students who 
Ycsponded to this item, 19 indicated "yes," while 13 indicated **no.'* Thus vvnfl| the majority favored 
"blocking," a large number of students did not. 

6. Item 13 on the Student Questionnaire asked each student to rate his Skills Center ^r control teachers 
on the following: "Students are often allowed time in class to talk among^UHJtnselyes in groups about 
what they are learning." Results indicated that the Skills Center teachers jwerc^ratcd significantly higher 
(p,^<i.05)'on this item than were the control teachers. \ 

Suggestions * ' . . ^ 

1. Solicit models from the teachers fkpmselves, and perhaps actually try some t<!am teaching or expand the 
field trip concept so that teachers from two different disciplines travel on the^bus with the students. 

2. Have teachers Fdentify some basic concepts and encourage them to work!jointly on them. \ 

3. Continue social activities with. the group of teachers, where they can air t^ieir views in a more relaxed 
atmosphere. 

4. Develop broad*based units such as **The Study of Human Problems; Quality of Life in Urban Chicago.** 

5. The Urbana staff should promote discussicm with the University of Illinois secondary education staff 
about the types of curricula wliich promote inter-student eommunicati(xii. 

Intention 5 -That ways be developed to adapt instruction to differences among students in aptitudes, back- 
grounds, and interests. * * 
Rationale 

Before one talks about individual^^cd or adaptive instruction, he should know something of how children 
differ and the degree of variability to expect in a classroom. 

1. People vaty greatly in general ability. A random group of M)0 ninth graders would be expected to range 
in mental age from 8 to 20. with only about 16 of the 100 being at the mental age of 14. 

2. Students' achievement le^^els show a similar wide range. In reading, for example, the grade level spread 
observed from testing was from the second to beyond the ninth gradeTevel (in the Project group), 
and the bottom level in fact may be lower than that. 

3. One look at the group presents the spread on the dimension of physical development height, weight, 
strength, etc. More subtle but nonetheless present and important arc differences in levels of energy, 
health, and sensory acuity* 

4. Perhaps the most often overlooked difference among children is in the area of interests. While students 
of a given age have some predictable common interests, they do ^.^n the other hand have many individual 
interests, and many of these are never discovered via the standard high school curriculum. 

Now 'these differences can be viewed in two ways by the schpol anil tcacher. One way to luuk at them leads 
the educ<itor to attempt to reduce variability. Teach every on^ the same tfijing and measure the success of a 
program by the comprcs:»ion of deviation in both cognitive and affective traits. That is the way most frequently 
tried, even though such attempts are doomed to failure at the start. The other way to look at differences leads 
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the school to 4ttcmpt to increase varidbility by adapting to differences; playing to strengths with equal or 
perhaps greater force than playing to weaknesses. The results are measured by expansion of deviation (within 
the limits tolerated or required by society, of course)* 

. Transactions and Activities 

1. Considerable discussion in the summer workshop revolved around the matter of individual differences. 
Previous test scores from the year before had indicated .a range of reading from the adolescent who was 
virtually a nonreader to those who were excellent readers. It was observed that for every 1,000 entering 
students at Crane, only 200 were still enrolled four years later, and failure to employ adaptive instruction 
was likely a major cause for this attrition. It was also noted that some teachers were still aiming instruc- ^ 

. tion at a few Crane students who would go on to college, a practice that at the present time seems very 
unrealistic. Various strategies for providing for individual differences were discussed. These included 
(1) within-class subgrouping; (2) using a variety of different materials in a given class; (3) pretesting; 
(4) individual progress reports; (5) remedial instruction; ^yid (6) diagnostic testing. 

2. Beginning with the summer workshop and continuing throughout the school year, the Urbana staff has 
formally and informally encouraged the Project teachers to look for the strengths of the students and 
build upon these strengths (i.e., to take the perspective that pretesting identifies a student's strengths 
rather than his weaknesses). 

3. During the workshop there were formal presentations on— 

a. types and ranges of variability that exist in a classroom— presentation 

b. writing instructional objectives , , ^ * 

c. teacher and Student roles in individualized settings 

d. ; preparation of learning guides which facilitate individualized instruction 

e. ty|)es of evaluation which facilitate individualized instruction 

f. classrooin organization in the individualized mode. 

4. During the course of the workshop, the^l^roject teachers wrote terminal objective if 4 which was to 
reflect some of the concerns of individualized instruction. / , 

5. As the workshop drew to a close, the Urbana st^ff encouraged the teachej?S to incorporate one or more 
aspects of individtializcd instruction into the develt^ment of ihciv insti^ctional units. 

6. At an informal level, the Urbana staff has encouraged the teachers to purchase software which would 
facilitate individualizing instruction. 

7. The Urbana staff has prepared a six-page memorandum on the individualization of instruction fqr the 
Crane Project teachers. * 

8. In response to Project terminal objective 4-3,x>ne English teacher split her class into two groups with 
each group.participating in the school library once per school week. The teachers' rationale for this 
work is as follows: 

'Through the sponsorship of the Librarian we were able to inaugurate an Enrichment program this / 
year by dividing the Skills Center class, letting each spend a period a week in tht library. By this we 
were able to reinforce an'd present certain skills taught in English I. ' 

'This innovation has been effective by bringing students close to the source of research and reading. . 
It has further helped overcome negative attitudes; i.e., "Don't go to the library -yt>u gotta be quiet an 
you can't do nothin' " or "Don'tgo. Libraries always cost you money, man!" Chccking^out books dt)cs 
not necessarily cost money if the due dates are watched and the student learns to use the book, not . 
lose it.. Because of this treatment, book reports were done each month October through June using . 
books exclusively from the Crane Library. 

^'Skills Center teachers received much cooperation from the Librarian in this program. Films wercv 
shown and an assistant librarian presented the use of the card catalog and other; source material and 
theinuses and demonstrated outUning and notetaking techniques together with construction of 
bibliographies. This Was used as an adjunct in teaching such skills as (1) gathering facts, (2) getting out 
the main idea, (3) selecting a topic, (4) drawing up an outline^ (5) selecting proper materials, (6) note- 
taking, (7),making notecards, and (8) writing reports. The remaining students in the room were given 
greater exposure to pick up on skills previously' taught to th^ntire class; such as, oral reading plays 
in particular— grammar drill, letter writing and filling out applicatiohs, and vocabulary building. 

'Mn this attempt to get the student to 'turn on his mind* in a place he could become familiar with 
and at home in, we discovered that students do read when they 'site close to materials th^t arc not only 
available but interesting as well and when perfojmanCc is expected of them. Higher utilization of our 
own library in turn encourages a greater use and, therefore, a greater benefit for our Crane students 
throughout their high school careers. This program will be assessed and developed further for next year.'* 
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1. During the March 1974 testing, the control students were given a General Questionnaire about Crane 
High School which had several items in common with the questionnaire giveji the Skills Center students. 
The Skills Center group indicated more frequently that their teachers were given more individual help 
than the control students (p < .05). 

2. In the early spring the Project teachers have agreed that the student population for 74-75 should be a 
truly random sample rather than a random sample from the two ability gn)ups (regulars and essentials) 
which comprise the present sample of students. Along with this, the Project teachers have informally 
agreed to focus more attention on individualized instruction duriitg the school year 74-75. 

Suggestions ^ 

1. All personnel connected with the Project need to share in the decision as to whether individualizing 
instruction is the preferred instructional mode for the project. If the answer is "no," the preferred mode 
will need to be determined^ as well as a determination of the type of support which can be provided by 
the Urbana staff. If the answer is "ye$," then suggestions 2-4 should be implemented. 

2. During the summer of 74, the memorandum on individualized instruction should be given to the Project 
teachers to serve as the initiator of discussion on this situjition. Once the Urbana staff and Porject teachers 
are communicating freely on this topic, the teachers, on an individual basis, should list the impediments 
that they feel stand in the way of individualizing instruction. 

3. During the remainder of the summer and throughout the school year, the Urbana staff and teachers should^, 
work on a onc-to»one basis in an attempt to solve these impediments. 

Intention 6-That the curriculum be made more in tune with students' existing problems, aspirations, and 
interests. 

Rationale > • , . 

Two levels of relevance need to be considered in the rationale. First, relevance from the stance that students 
art niorc ready to respond to material which meet's their, rjeeds, fits their already established interests, and will 
capitalize upon their strengths (cognitive, affecti^ve, psycfemotor). At a broader level we need to consider the 
skills and attitudes that a student requires to be a functioning member of society. 

ranlaciOons^H^A"^ - --^^ - - . _ . 

1. Observations during the preparatory phase revealed what appeared to us to be a clear discrepancy be- 
tween curriculum and^needs of Crane students. Since this whole matter of relevancy seemed related to 
so many of the objectives that the teachers themselves agreed upon, our activities in this area became a 
major part of our work. All the subject-matttr experts in the summer workshop focused upon this 
theme* ' . ^ . 

2*^ During the summer workshop, the Project staffs capitalizing on a brief analysis of the School Question 
nairc, Ohio Vocational Inttitst Survey , and Lucas' Reading-Decoding Test, made the following suggestions 
related to relevancy— 

a« that Crane students should receive counseling and teaching based on occupational and vocational 
information ' s 

b. that the project should have as an emphasis the skills of reading, writing, and oral communication. 
This suggestion led to the writmg of Project teFthi^ial objective =ff 6. 

3. Interaction between Project staff and Crane teachers in the workshop setting, led to the inclusion qf^ 
basic arithmetical skills under the umbrella of relevancy. This manifested itself in the vvriting of Project 
terminal objective 7f 7» ' . ' ' ' 

4. During the workshop, the Project teachers wrote terminal objectives "jf 8, 10, 11, which ihey 
felt would reflect important aspects of the relevancy issue. (See Appendix I.) '"^^^ 

5. The Urbana staff invited secondary subject matter experts to the workshop to share their views of in- 
structional relevancy with the Grane teachers. 

Outcomes 

1. On the basis of data Collected from the teacher observation instrument, one might conclude that 
not only did the Skills Center teachers use a greater variety of instructional techniques, but the ones 
they used were myre "interest inducing.*' In making such a generalization one must keep in mind that 
the control teachers were categorized on this item only seven times while tht Skills Center teachers were 
observed and categorized on 45 different occasions, which, in itself, would allow for more variety. 

2. On a second item of the Teacher Observation Instrument, tjie observer gave a description of the multi- 
media*behaviors of the teacher being observed. Basically, the same conclusions with the same reservations 
would apply here, while the Skills Center teachers were observed using a much greater variety of multi 
media behaviors^ the variety came through 38 (rather than 5) periods of classroom observation. 
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3. The Student Questionnaire included six items which dealt cither directly ur indirectly with variety/ 
relevancy/interest. The Skills Center teachers were rated significantly more favorably (p < .05) on item 
10 ("My teacher asks questions that cause us to think about things that wc have learned.") than were 
the control teachers. However, the control teachers were rated significantly more favorably (p -^.05) 
on two items: 33 ("My teacher often repeats almost exactly what the textbook says.") and 35 (**My 
job is to copy down and memorize what the teacher tells us."). 

4. Other items on the questionnaire did not reveal significant differences. 

Suggestions 

L^^jectives 5, 10, and 1 1 would indicate that it is necessary that all Project personnel consider the 

question. "Can the focus of instructionaf activity at Crane extend beyond the four walls t>f the building? 
A part of the answer to the question would seem to rest upon the clarificatit)n of the roles of community 
within the school and school within the community (e.g., parents and other individuals in community 
serving as resource persons; teachers entering the community to locate agencies and projects to which 
they could extend their instructional activities). 

Intention 7 That students tutoring other students be used to enhance cognitive growth and leadership skills. 
Rationale 

A survey of the literature indicates that tutoring improves the skills of the tutor as well as the one tutored 
and positively affects the self-concept of the latter. It was also felt that tutoring may promote a view of 
relevancy to education when Crane students use their skills to work with students in other educational or 
community settings. ^ * 

Transactions and Activities 

1. During the surnmer workshop, many discussions were helcl incorporating the information reflected in 
the rationale, A$ a result of these discussions, the Project teachers wrote Project terminal objective 
9.1-. 

9. The student will develop qualities of leadership: 

9.1 Tutor other students in school and/or extramural settings. 

2. Money was set aside from Project funds for payment of tutors. 

/"'^"^ 

Outcomes • ^ 

1. No tutoring took place; the money was spent to pay students who assisted teachers in i-t)llecting.data 
contained within this report. The funds were terminated with the.reali/^ation that -the above-mentioned 
activity fell outside the grounds of the intention. There Was, however, in both the mathematics classes 
and in social studies, tjbservational evidence that students were being used to help each other. 

Suggestions 

1. That all Project personnel rc4ssess the role of tutoring within the Project. If tutoring is to be considered, 
should it be Crane students wUh other Crane students or Crane students with younger students in the 
elementary schools or community agencies. 

2. The question of pay for tutoring should be addressed. 

3. The Urbana staff take the position, that tutoring should be done without pay and take place between 
Crane students and younger students who attend elementary schools in the Crane schOol<district. 

4. A feasibility study must be undertaken if suggestion 3 is given serious consideration (e.g., released 
time for Crane students, working relationship with elementary schools)^ 

Intention teachers become more intelligent developers and consumers of instructional materials,^ 

both tcachcr-made and commercially produccfd. 
I^ationalc 

While effective teachers provide for as much direct experience as possible in their teaching, the classroom 
presents only limited opportunities for such learning. Therefore, the teacher often must provide vicarious 
experience by the use of instructional materials. By integration of such materials into the process of in- 
struction and by the most effective utilization of the medium being used, significant gains can be made in 
student interest and karning. 

Transactions and Activities , \ - , 

1. During the summer workshop, teacherh were encouraged to become familiar with the cUrricular materials 
housed in the curriculum lab at the College of Education, materials displayed at the National Council of 
Teachers of English headquarters in Urbana. Additionally, teachers were given instruction on how to use 
H the microfiche library housed in ERIC as a way of reading descriptions of curricUlar materials. 
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2. The teachers were encouraged to leave the workshop with ideas for instructional units which would 
incorporate ncwxurricular materials; specifically materials which facilitate individualized instruction. 

3. Films were made available to preview ft>r possible inclusion in the upcoming year's instructional activities. 

Suggestions 

1. That the Urbana staff assist the Project teachers in developing their own materials to reflect the inter- 
ests of Crane students. 

2. That the materials purchased this year be subject to analysis using the Eash instrument with a two-fbld 
purpose: (a) to insure that the project teachers realize the full scope of the materials already owned by 
the project; (b) to provide practice with Eash's instrument to enhance the decision-making skills of the 
teachers concerning the purchase of new eurrieular materials. 

, 3. That only materials seen in specimen sets and appraised for readability and interest be ordered. 

4. I hat teachers be encouraged to present a written rationale for the materials they wish to have ordered. 

5. That all materials developed by teachers be shared with the entire staff (teacher and Project staff) 
for discussion with an eye to improving the skills used in the preparation of homemade materials. 

6. That some materials constructed by students themselves be' duplicated and used in class work. 

Intention 9-Thdt instruction in reading be a major emphasis wjthin the^total project. 
Rationale 

As schools are presently constituted, that is with instruction lied to textual materials, reading becomes the 
'pivotal skill for academic success. 

Transactions and Activities , ' \ 

1. As reflected in other sections of the report, reading came to the front in importance during the summer 
workshop. The results of the Lucas Reading-Decoding test indicated a wide range of reading ability, 
skewed to the low end, existed among Crane students. This emphasis on reading was excmplrficd by the 
development of Project terminal objective =/^-" 

6. The students will demonstrate improvement in reading and language skills 

6.1 significant increase in reading level from the beginning to the end of the school year. 
' 6.2 demonstrate a willingness to improve listening and speaking skills, i.e., in classroom activities^ 
extracurricular activities, community projects. * < 
6.3 increase amount and quality of reading materials not required in the classroom setting. 

2. During the summer the Project staff secured additional consultant help in the area of secondary reading 
and transmitted the results of these visits to the Project teachers. 

3. At a one-day summer meeting, the Urbana staff instructed the teachers in the nature and use of informal 
reading inventories (e.g., Temp(e-Betts IRI and San Diego Quick) as well as the Lorge foripula fordetcr- 
mining readability of materials. At this meeting the Project teachers agreed that a major effort should be 
undertaken to match the readability of curriculum materials. with the reading levels of the students. Also 
surfacing at this meeting was the desire that the English teachers assume the leadership rble fcxr testing 
reading ability of the Skills Center students. Finally, the Urbana staCf volunteered its services (in the 
form of two undergraduate students) to assist in the determination of the readability of curriculum 
materials. 

Outcomes . . . 

4. Among the Project terminal objectives related to this intention was the following: 6.1 significant in- 
crease in reading level from the beginning to the end of the school year. The'students' cumulative 
record provided both reading and vocabulary subscale scores from the Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
(ITBS) which vvas administered in November 1972, when the students were in the eighth grade. The 
same test was again administered in the spring of 1974 to both Skills Center and control students after 
approximately six months of the Project. Both Skills Center and control groups showed significant declin 
from the first to second testing on the reading subscale (p < .05). Although the groups were not signifi- 
cantly different at either time of testing, the control group scores dropped more sharply than those of 
the Skills Center group. It should be kept in mind tKat a great deal of educational research has suggested 
general declines in personality^ and attitudinal measures on students during the school year. Hence, a 
leveling in such declines is in i\self a positive indication. The vocabulary subscale results show that while 
the Skills Center group gained ahnost two points, the control group lost approximately seven (neither 
change was significant). Although thcgroups did not differ significantly at either time of testing. Figure 
2 illustrates a general decline among the control group and a slight increase among the Skills Center 
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2. The redding test resultb provided continuing evidence for the need to individuali/,e (or at least group) 
the students fur instruction. This point, vyhile promoted by the Urbana btaffj, was not heeded by the 
Crane teachers. Rebults of the Durrell test bhowed a marked range of grade equivalent scores for both 
the "essential" and **regular" students. 



"Regular" 



"Essential" 



Vocabulary^tential reading 
Paragraph-potential reading 
Total-potential reading 
Vocabulary-actual reading 
Paragraph-actual reading- 
Total-actual .reading 



HI 


LO 
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9.3 


5.6 


6.8 
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Thus, while it appears that the "esscn-tial" group generally measured lower tRan the "regular" group of 
Skills Center students, there is a wide range of reading capabilities within each group. 

Suggestions 

1. All Project personnel must reassess the use of the Durrell test for determining the reading levels of the 
Project students. This reassessment must be completed with two criteria in mind. Does the test yield 
useful information for the Project teachers? Does the test require too much time for the information it 
yields? 

2. A portion of the summer of 1974 should be spent cataloging the readability of curriculum materials 
employed by the teachers in the Project. 

3. All Project personnel need to make a decision as to whom will assume the kadership for the reading 
diagnosis of the project students. ^ ■ 

4. All Project persoiTnel need to work on the most effective communication strategy for disseminating 
reading information about the students. *^ 

5. Relevancy and readability must emerge as the two most important criteriain'the ordering, selection, 
and usage of curriculum materials. 

6. The Urbana staff must assist the teachers in developing instructional plans that have as a prime consider- 
atioh\thc reading levels of the students. 

7. Project personnel should investigate the possibility of making reading the fifth major subject of all 
Project students. 

8. Encouragenjent and possible expansion of the library skills program should be undertaken. 

9. Closer ties should be developed between the reading specialist and Project group at Crane High School. 

Intention iO-That instruction in mathematics be a mjijor emphasis within the total project. 
, ^Rationale j ' 

As with language skills, base-line data iti the preparatory year revealed weakViesses in mathematics skills 
for many entering freshmen. For some?, there were still deficiencies in basic number facts. • 

Transactions and Activities 

1. In the summer workshop, presentations were made to the mathematics tcacheis on malcrials and methods 
that would make mathematics interesting and meanqgful. 

2. ^Samples of programmed materials were assembled and studiq||^by the two math teachers. 

3. During the course of the summer, mathematics materials were ordered to facilitate the individualizing 
of instruction. (See software list. Appendix H.) 

4. As with all other classes, regular observations were. made by the Project staff ana feedback gi^^en for 
^ach 6teservatioh. ,1 ^^^^^ 
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Outcomes 

1. Math pretests were given during the first week of school b> the teachers. Thcsp teacher-made tests were 
organized into basic areas and a folder kept for each iodividual student to record his mastery of each 
category of skills. ^ 

2. As with the reading and vocabulary subscale scores, mathematics subscale scores on the ITBS given the 
students in eighth grade (1972) were available from the stuud^rtits' cumulative records. Again, the same 
test was administered in the spring of 1974 to both Skills Corner an^ control groups. Both groups show- 

. ed significant declines from the first to the second testing \>n the mathematics subscale (p ^,05). Al- 
though the groups were not significantly different at either time of testing, the control group scores 
dropped more sharply than those of the Skills Center group. 

Suggestions ^ 

t^That experts in math education be used as consultants to the math Project teachers and, as in the science 
area, be used to present model lessons. 

2. That the Urbana staff aSi^st the math teachers in implementing the suggestions provided in their year- 
long mathematics laboratory course* 

3. That the Urbana staff arrange for demonstration lessons in secondary mathematics. 

Intention ii -That teachers gain a broader perspective of evaluation skills for use in classroom settings. 
*• Rationale . ' . . ^ 

Any good curriculum mu§t incorporate readiness tests, diagnostic tests, and achievement tests built in at 
appropriate points in the sequence of activities. These should encompass all goals of the curriculum and be 
designed to facilitate mastery of the curriculum goals rather than merely to rank students. The information 
gained from these tests must be used to improve the quality of the curriculum itself. If students do not 
achieve goals, then the curriculum must be examined. Perhaps its goals are unrealistic or the examples not 
sufficient in clarity or number, or perhaps the sequencing is not appropriateTt^urriculum construction is a 
continuous process and is dependent on feedback from students and froin the tCacher. 

The adequacy of any curriculum can be judged in terms of its effects on Students. A good curriculum will 
consistently yield a high proportion of students achieving U High level of mas^cj;^ It, must have content 
validity, a quality judged by thoSe expert in the area. It must also have psychological and pedagogical 
validity- that is, it must incorporate our knowledge of learners, learning, and motivation, q^u^Jities which can 
be judged by educational psychologists examining the materials and evaluating them with teachers in real 
classrooms. 

Transactions and Activities - ~ . . 

1. Two presentations on evaluation were provided during the summer workshop: Diagnostic/formative? 
evaluation and summative evaluation. \ 

2. As the summer progressed it became obvious that no consensus was available concerning grading and 
■^evaluation. It was agrcqd, however, that Project teachers vyould share their grading and evaluation 

practices with the students during the first few weeks of the fall semester. This was suggested as one 
way of clarifying the expectations which teachefs have for students in their classrooms. 

3. The Student Questionnaire (Appendix F) included one ittm on which the student w^s to rate his 

teachers on the following statement: ^'The grading procedures in this class are fair." Results indicated 
that the Skills Center students rated their Skills Center classes significantly morq favorably oh this item 
than did the control students in rating their control classes {p<1.05). 

4. The student logs clearly indicate the use of paper and pencil tests as part of the judgmental process for 
identifying and certifying performance differences among learners. 

Congruence 

Little, in that evaluation is still seen as a paper-and-pcncil summative venture for students. 

Suggestions " * y ' ^ , - 

1. That the evaluation presentation planned by the Urbana staff bc completed in its entirety dilring the 
summer of 1974 in an attempt to broaden the view of evaluations^ ^ 

2. Through discussion, Crane teachers should be encouraged to use Student evaluation as another type of 
feedback about their instructional activities/ / ' 

3. That Crane teachers submit their objectives and tests, prior to administration, to the Urbana s^aff for 
written comments and suggestions. 

Intention i2-That systematic observation and feedback to teachers be used to modify teachers* behavior in 
the classroom. 

f 
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Rationale 

Thai the Urbana s>taff cuuld be must effective b> providing buggestiuns based on the clissruum instruction 
which (hey actually observe. ^ 

Transactions and Activities 

1. The first weeks of school were spent in open-ended observation of the classrooms by the Urbana staff in 
an atjleixipt to gain background infotfftiation for the development of observation schedules. 

2. Tw9 instruments were developed (see Appendix B and K) to provide structure tu the classroom observations. 

3. After the observations, the teachers were provided with written feedback based on the observations. 

4. As the school year progressed, the written feedback served as a basis uf individual discussions during 
scheduled times for Project staff and Project teachers. 

Out^pmes 

\^ Aft^r a series of observations, the Teacher Observation Instrument was revised (see Appendix C) in an- 

i attempt to make it a more effective base in the development of the written .and oral feedback. There 

c. wtrc 10 weeks of observations conducted throughout the school year. 

•« 

Congruence 

The Project staff are in agreement as to the positive impact the observations and feedback had on the Project 
teachers. However, this view is not unilaterally shared by the Project teachers, thus, congruence cannot be 
considered as complete at this time. ' ' - • 

Intention 7 J— That teachers initiate programs of action to improve students' self-tajtoem, reduce alienation^ 
provide the sense of personal power, and build better attitudes toward the school; teachers, and peers. , 
Rationale * - . .A 

During, the preparatory phase (1972 73) a cx>mprehensive test of attitudes toward school »ind self was ad- 
ministered to a sample of students at Crane High School. The measure. The School Questionnaire, revealed 
a high degree of test an;j.iety , and an unrealistic and sumerimes negative view of self in relation to school and 
to future^ife plans. In the summer workshop concerns about attitudes and student self image surfaced more ^ 
than almost any other problem. Of long standin^s^a^the image of Crane as a **bad" school. In a talk to th<^ 
parents at a community meeting the president of the Student Council spoke eloquently and sincerely to the . 
crippling effects upon Crane students when .they are told that they are among the worst in the city. \ 

Transactions and.Activities 

1. During the summer workshop the teachers, after working wjth Krathwohl's Affective Domain of t fie 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, wrote Project terminal objectives 1, 2, and 3. (See Appendix I.) 

2. Some ninth-period staff meetings and oral feedback sessions were devoted to encouraging teachers to 
include student decision-making in instructional and management functions within the class as a way 
of promoting personal wprth. ' , ■ ^''^ . 

3. Throughout the Project the Urbana staff encouraged teachers to consider alternatives tcpapertind-pencil 
testing as the way of evaluating stiftfcnt progress (i.e., culmination of units with Project woi*ft; developing , 
research proposals which require applicatio^iVf concepts learned in a unit of material). It was felt these 
alternatives would help lower test anxiety and chhanee self-esteem. 

4. At various times during the schoql year, the teachers connected with th^Projcct (both Skills Center and 
steering committee teachers) met with groups of ten Skills Center students, at timos informally over 
snacks, to discuss their Project-related concerns. 

5» In the oral and written feedback, the Urbana staff has encouraged the teachers Ujcxmpjloy the concepts 
of "knowledge of results" and "positive verbal reinforcemCrK." Observation early in ^rae autumn reveal- 
ed. 50 ppportugities to use reinforcement and only three instances of its occurrence. X^^^^ 

Outcomes >J 
The terminal objectives related to this intention were subject i^evaluation through standardized tests, 
questionnaires, and the Teacher Observation Instrument. Although these and other results will be summarized 
in the following chapter on evaluation, those findings which specifically measure the affective performance 
of the Hi Impact teachers are relevant enough, and outstanding enough, to warrant their inclusion here. 
1. Skills Center teachers (Hi Impact) were rated significantly higher by their students than were the cental 

teachers on the statement, "My teacher encourages me to take part in classroom activities.'* 
2» Oil the basii. of 30 observations. Skills Center teachers appeared to use "positive verbal reinforcement and 
knowledge" of results more extensively than did control teachers. 

\^ 



3. This observation was supported b^the studc^nts* reaction to the statements on their questionnaire which 
xcad "My teacher encourages me to do my best" and "M> teacher compliments us when we do good 
work.** On these two items, Skills Center teachers were rated significantly higher than were control 
teachers. 

4. The Twcher Rating Form (Appendix C) includes 13 items which, either directly or.indircctly, deal with 
the affective domain: (1) amount of direct control; (2) amount of indirect control; (3) amount of 

. student control; (4) xclaxation of atmosphere^ (5) acceptance; (6) humor as stimulus to learning; (8) 
ridicule ^nd/or threatening behavior; (9) understanding;. (10) sheltering; (11) respect for students; (12) 
flexibility in procedure; (14) rejection of students* contributions and criticisms; and (18) enthusiasm. 

On each of these variables both.the Skills Center and control teachers were rated for each lesson ob- ^ 
served. Of the 13 items listed above, on all but one (item 6) the Skills Center teachers were rated signifi* 
cantly higher (more favorably) than were the control teachers (p <..05). The data for the Skills Center 
group were based on from 44 to 54 observations, and those for the Control group were based on between 
eight to ten observations. . 

Basically, then, the Skills Center teachers wer^^ rated consistently higher on their affective behavior in 
the classroom observation setting than were the control teachers. * 
. Ahhoiigh not specifically addressed at any one point, a good deal of effort arid discussion has centered 
around the importance of positive effect On the part of the teachers and its influence on the learning 
situation. • / 

5. The Student Questionnair^lntwHed 11 items on which the teachers were rated that could be considered 
teacher aYfect-related!,On^ven,of these 11 items the Skills Center teachers were rated significantly 
higher (p <r.05). These included {5) "My teacher is friendly outside the classroom;*' (6) **My teacher 
appears to enjoy teaching this subject;*' (15) "My teacher doesn't like to admit (his, her) mistakes;'* 
(18) "My teacher yells at students in front of the class;** (19) '*Whcn I miss school, my teacher lets me 
make up my work;** (22) "My teacher does not embarrass us when Ve give a wrong answer;** and (37) 
"If I don*t agree with what my teacher says, (he, she) wants me to say so.** The control teachers were not 
rated significanlly higher on any of the 11 identified affect-related items. On the basis of these data, one 
might conclude that the Skills Center teachers generally evinced more positive affective behavior, m the 
eyes of both the classroom observers and the students. While by no means complete, the Project 
teachers have made great strides in fulfilling this intention. Alleviating test anxiety and promoting pro- 
social peer behavior seem to be necessary thrusts for the future*. 
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CHAFFER III 

Evaluation and Interpretation of Project Data • ^ ' 

Philosophy and Model of Evaluation 

Projects that are not systematically evaluated are exercises in futility fur the prtigram participant's and for 
the outside observers. Those projects merely manifest the **eg<> trips" of individuals solely interested in exer- 
cising mental and paper gymnastics. The Chicago Project has refused membership in the ranks of prior pro- 
grams which used the resources of the **inner-city school'* without a planned, rational, and dynamic evalua- 
tion schemata. 

Because the main4hrust of the Project was the development of the "new professional." the evaluational 
model must, therefore, measure those changes in th^**new professional"- changes in attitude and in profes- 
sional activity. Since the Project dealt primarily with the experienced teachers, much of the re-education af- 
fected the psychological aspects of the individual. 

The concept for developing the "^w professional" precluded the assistance of a university component 
without whic^i«rf|iucation would be impossible. Therefore, two major systems, the local school staff and 
the university^taff^ere the focal points.for obtaining this.new person. In order to reshape the classroom 
teaching force to mec^the present needs of students, a university institution, which molds future teachcjrs, 
and the experienced classroom teacher must coordinate their efforts in discen;ing^the present and, possibly, 
the futurc^provision^for students. (See Figure 2.) ^ 



•The evaluation mod^l includes the following elements.* 

1. The subject of the evaluation is the system, not the client. v 

2. The evaluation will focfas on the changed role relationships, and the respective latent apprehension^ 
among the responsible program components-university, local school teachers, and administrators. 

3. :Jhe evaluation is intended to clarify the roles of those persons involved in the changes, no^ to ascribe 
causality. ^ ^ 

4. ^Provisions for adjusting the systems based on continuing evaluative procedures has been a function of 
^ the Project since inception. 

5. The evaluation- reviews the use of problem-solving as a successful torJl t^r improved school programs. 

6. The eyaluation closely observes the committed and involved inclusion of all program members as a 
necessary function to d successful^project. . . 

'7. The conventional considerations of reliability, validity, and objectivity are less important than those of 
ttmelinessy relevance, and ihcobservabL effects of generating evaluation information as a result^'of an 
on-going process. 

8. Evaluation is a continous»informalion-managcment process vvhich serves program improvement as well 
as piogitim assessment purposes. ' 

9. Evaluation consists of management theory that utilizes pertinent reliable information as the basis |or 
' administrative decisions. ' ''^ " 

The mformation {q^U. section was gathered from several sources: teachers, students, local school admin- 
istrators, university Administrators and professors (UICC and Urbana stafQ, Satellite Project personnel. 
The instruments (.oftslsted of tests of academic knowledge, attitude measures, and general questionnaires. The 
particular population and the assessment instrument employed will be discussed in c^ch section. ^ 



•Wc have incorporated several of Provus' and Rippey's traditional and transactional models, respectively. " 

Malpolm Provus, Discrepancy Evaiudtion (Berkeley, California; .McCutcheon Publishing, 1971). 

Robert M. Rjppcy, S<M//irj m Tmnsactional Bvatu<^tion (Berkeley, California; McGutchcon Publishing, 1975) pp. 5-66. 
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Presentation of Results . ^ 

Objectives drc divided into three cuutinuuuayct bimultancuusly operating arcaS. urgani/,atiunal (the !>>stcm 
changing), staff development (the protessional changing), and program deveK^pment (the positive results of 
the system and professional changing), and therefore, the results and discussion of data have been separated 
aecording to these same categories. 

Evaluation of Program Development 

This segment has been divided into two »>ections. the University of Illinois at Urbana program data and the 
assessment of DISC teachers. 

Prc'pust Studtni Data from University of Ulinois, Urbana. Data has been etjIJected on 15 variables at two 
different periods, cither before or during the early or latter stages ol the Crane project. These include three 
aciiievement measures, 11 personality measures, and one composite grade-point average, should be kept in 
mind that a great deal of educational research has suggested general declines in personality and attitudinal 
measures on students during the school year. Hence, a leveling in such declines is, in itself, a positive indica 
tion. Results presented here are based only on those students on whom both pre and post-data were avail 
able. Subsequent statements about the significance of differences between the Skills Center and control 
groups at each time of testing are based on total data available at each time of testing (when the sample sizes 
are Considerably larger). The data collected during the life of the Project justify the following tibservaticns. 

1. Whil^: both the Skills Center and contri;l groups bhi>wed significant declines in reading and math achieve 
mcnt scores during the course of the Project, scores for the control group dropped more sharply than 
those of the Project group. Further, on the vocabulary subscale, scores for the Project group mcreased 
slightly while those for the control group declined. 

2. Five personality measures were administered at two times of testing (September 1973 and March 1974). 
There were— ^ 

a. Psychosomatic Symptoms Scale (PSS), which measures the extent to which the individual^reports 
somatic symptoms of psychic tension^and stress. 

b. Test Anxiety Scale (TAQ), whicH measures the extent to which an individual experiences anxiety 
and fear when confronted with tests in a school setting. 

' c. Kniveton Attitude Toward School Scale (KASS) 
d. Coppersmitli Self Esteem (SEI) 
V e. ' Intellectual AchicA'erhent Responsibility Scale (lAR) 
On only two were changes significant (test anxiety and need-achievement), and both changes favored 
thq Skills Center group when compared to the control group. 

3. While in most cases nonsignificant, score changes in measures of 5elf-eslr»'m during the course of the 
project generally favorctl the Skills Center group when compared to the control students. 

4.. First and second marking period grade point averages were cojnputed for both groups. While little 
change took place from the first to second marking period, the control group showed lower grade- 
point averages at both periods. Considerfng grades in each of the four basic subject areas separately 
(English, social studies, malhernatics, and science), the HI group had significan^y higher grades 
(p <C.05) at the first marking period in three subje$:ts (English, math, science) with social studies 
approachirig significance, and at the*econd marking period ifi three subjects (with math approaching 
significance). Thua the HI group generally hau higher, grade performance at both marking periods than 
the control groups. 

Student Attendance and Cuts Data ^ * . 

^ From September 1973 to February 1974, data were collected on the number of cuts and absences of each 
student for each of the six morlths. The monthly trends for the HI and control groups arc prcsjcnted in graphs 
(Appendix H). While there appears to he an increasing trend of abs^cj^s and a rather constant level of cuts, 
tThe HI group almostly'^uniformly had fewer absences. 

Other Student Data >^ ^ 

Other student data cQllected in both HI and control groups during the Project included the following. Ten 
subjscales of the Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT), administered in 1971 when the students were in 
sixth grade, the Califoniia Mental Maturity Test (CMM), given at the' same time, a Student Questionnaire, 
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which asked each student tu rate hib teachers un variuus-itemb (bcc rchulls in Chapter 2); and a General Question- 
naire, whickaskcd the btudentsVupiniuns of either the Skills.Ccxito XrojciJ, ur Crane. High in general. Data which 
showed significant differences between the two groups will be suinmari/ed here. 

Measures of Students. On the MAI given in -the sixth grade, the control groupmeasured significantly higher 
(p <.05) on both the math problem-solving and social btudicb buhbcalcs. *rhe difftrcnce in the language sub- 
sc^ale scores approachJfd significances favoring the control group. The control group measured significantly 
higher (p ^ .05) on both the language portion 'and total scale score on the CTMM While the students in the 
control and HI groups were randomly selected, the popular belief amt)iig the Crane faculty has been that 
those chosen for the Project were at an advantage in the beginning. To the contrary , our data suggest that the 
students selected for the Project wcre^ if anything, at a significant disadvantage initially. 

Measures from DISC Teachers. The data presented here were ct)Ilected frt)m theXtflSC teachers using two 
questionnaires, one general and one sp.cnfic to the goals of the Skills a-nter. The questionnaires were designed 
to measure the degree to which the faculty claiiped success in iheir stated goals, and the degree to which they 
agreed or disagreed with the data generated b> the measur^Js of student success. (These questionnaires appear 
in Appendix F.) ^ 

The faculty involved consisted of tthe Hi Impact staff (those who taught the students in the Hi Impact 
program in their core courses), and the General Staff, a volunteer staff v?ho kept records of the Hi Impact 
students and control students and who met informally with the students on occasion. 

In presenting the results of the questionnaires, divergences of the. two faculty groups will be presented only 
when their answers (as a group) differ by half a category on the response continuum.^ 

The results are summarized as foilows: ' ^ \ * . 

1. I he Project has generally made the Skills Center staff more aware of their students as people, particular- 
ly the Hi Impact staff. For this reason the staff has planned better programs for their students which 
tend to improve student performance. This is particularly true of the Hi Impact classes. 

2. The staff feels that class and student evaluation skills and assessment skills have not greatly improved. 

3. The incorporation of the use of student records in program planning, assessment, and evaluation is not ' 
very apparent either. • 

4. There has been a slight attempt to cros^ disciplines but r.wt to the degree necessary to positively show 
in the forward momentum of the Project. 

5. The Hi Impact teachers feel that the students have gained {xom tb^ir (the teacher) involvement with 
them (the students). The general teachers do not feel that the students have gained anything from 
being involved with them. This divergence can be explaineti by understanding that the Hi Impact 
teachers work with the students daily in a teacher-student relationship. Each general teacher sees his 
ten Hi impact students sporadically once or twice a month if time permits. 

6l The Skills Center staff developed a group objective for the center. Varying degrees of success in meeting 
these objectrves can be seen from the evaluation. The staff feels that the students showed an improve- 
ment of school-related behavior such as better attendance, decreased tardiness and cutting, etc., demon- ^ 
strated some leadership qualities with respect to self-government in class, individualized, and group 
learning situations, and showed an improvement of self-esteem. A little less spectacular improvement 
can be seen in the areas of re.iHing and arithmetic skill development, improvement of intellectual skills, 
and demonstration of independence in learjiing. The objectives which were not met very well were ap- 
preciation of the world of knowledge and art and the demonstration of self-control. The objectives 
which were not met at all were an increased interaction with the community and the development of a 
realistic view of the world* of work. 

7. The staff feels that their attitudes toward the profession and the clientele have improVed'somewhat. 
There were aVcw who felt there had been no' change", but none declared any negative attitudes being 
developed as»the result of the program. 

8. A survey of the goals of the Satellite Project as seen by the Skills Center staff reveal that some of the 
Project goals have been met with varying degrees of success, the staff feels that the Project was success- 
ful in the development of new programs for teachers and students and the improvement of skills and 
performance of teachers as well as students. The goals which the staff f^were not met very Well, were 
those of preparing students for post high school opportunities, impro^nng Crane's image, and the develop- 
ment of a cooperative, intra-community planning team, and the teaching of pupil personnel services 
skills to the Distriot Nine staff (Skills Center staff). 

9. Many positive benefits have been gleaned from the Project which bolster teachers oh the Crane staff. 

A list of Ihcsc benefits are presented below— - ^ 

a* . Working with teachers of other disciplines on common studei^ problems ' , 

b. Developing individual and group teaching patterns 
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c» Seeing measurable maturatiofi in students never before observed 
d* Understanding of the use of testing as an evaluation tool 

el' 3eco"niing nibre **kid** centered . ' ; " ^ ~ 

f. Understanding the "use of and the creation of behavioral objectives ^ / 

g* Seeing the Skills Center kids work together as a team*to learn 
10. The District Nine staff had an opportunity to be lmpr6yed through the concentrated in-service effort 
• provided by the staff development aspects of the SatcJl^te JPrujcct^Many of the Skills Center staff par- 

ticipated in this phase of the Project also and were able to grfe the following comrrients with respect 
to what they as Distr^t Nine staff niembers felt the district had received from the Project. 

a. More people are aware of District Nine problems. 

b. * There are better relationships between teacher/teacher and teacher/student. 

c. It was realized that student behavior depends on and varies directly with teacher bchc^vior. 
. d. Better cooperative planning and the trying of new programs was evidenced. 

e. ' Th<?re was evidence of teacher togetherness. - * y 

f. Increased cooperation of better trained, experienced teachers was evident. 

g. Aflefinite effort was exerted to identify and then release student potential. 

There were some discrepancies in ratings which can.be explained by referral to the separate functions per- 
foTrtied by the two different groups of faculty. 

1. With respect to proper school-related behavior, the general teachers scored the DISC students much 
higher because they see the students in an Informal, almost fun situation In which the students aren*t 
forced to attend and therefore ^thcir behavior Is much more improved than that noted by the*classroom 
teacher* 

2. Another obvious discrepency can be found in the almost perfect rating given by the general staff for 
independence in learning and the below average ratings given by the Hi Impact staff for the same trait. 
The Hi Impact teacher should know if the student is improving his individual skills. The general teacher 
docs not see^the student in a classroom setting, and there can be no means of evaluation. 

3. Another obvious place of divergent conclusion from the two groups is observed in number 12. The 
Hi Impact teacher deals directly with the student daily and both work to improve student ^kill. The 
classroom teacher also evaluates the progicbb Kji cac h student and is in a position with proof positive 
or negative asjtp improvement of skills. The general teacher, who never sees the student in the class- 

^ room or skill acquisition posture would observe no skill improvement and therefore report **no." 

4. With reference to number 5, the Hi Impact classroom teacher is in the position to evaluate any gaii^ 
made by way of student attitude and interest. If the students gained anything at all from the Project, 
it should be due to the impact of the Hi Impact teacher. Of these eight teachers, three felt that the 
students had gained something from their involvement, two said only somewhat, and three others salJ 

. - . no^.An interview was held witLmost of ihe Hi Impact teachers^and the following informatipu was 

garnered. " ^ 

a. One teacher felt that the essential group needed so much discipline thjit very little learning 
actually was accomplished. . " 

b. Another felt that the plans laid out before meeting the students wcrp ,not measurably met^ She 
mentioned things like cross-discipline strategics and comprehensive planning .with all of the teachers. 

c. One teacher stated that the students were worse off now than they were in September^ 
With these comments from Hi Impact teachers, one can gain insight into the type of day^toj^ay 
problems met by them. They have devised different strategies to combat some of thc-^#(i6Terri*>jij<;ntion' 
ed above. For example, the teacher who made statement (c.) feels his students may .not succeed his 
subject in 40 weeks but they may be able to do so in 80 weeks, so he wishes to try vvith them agalrl next 

, year. This shows teacher grmvth and faith in the Project as reflected in the body of this evaluatiojl. . 

^ \{ Evaluation of Staff Development ^ ' "^S^..-^^ 

Staff Development, University of Illinois Chicago Circle (UICC) Courscxvork. The target population for 
this, evaluation vver^ the students enrolled in the staff development courses offered b^ the University of 
llliilois Chicago Circle* The questionnaire was designed to assess thecdegree to which the students had begun 
innovation in their own school, the ultimate goal of the coursework. 

The..presentationx>T results is divided into two sections, the 1972-73 coursework, and the 1973-74 course- 
work. 

' 1972-73 Coursework (see Appendix B) 

This staff deyeloptnent course was the first of its kind to be offered at Crane and although many teachers 
volunteered, only thirty-five were chosen to participate. It was offered exclusively to the Crane teaching, 
' counseling, and administrative staff. It was given during the entire 1972 73 school year and its participants ^ - 
. racciyed l2 hours graduate credit. Twenty seven of its members were surveyed, and the following results » 
,^^vcrc obtained. 
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1. Ortc of the main aims of staff develupment was that of imparting change strategics and implementation 
techniq u es, and to this end all but one of the class participants, either alone or in groups, deve loped aia _ 
innovative plan in part or totally. 

. a. Of those answering positi\cly with respect to the development of an*innovativc plan, all but three 
have totally or partially developed a plan for the implementation of the innovation, 
b. Most pfjthc surveyed ^t^ff members either have a^efinite method of evaluat ion or will have a plan ^ 
of evaluation in the future. Only' a few, not having a clear-cut idea ol evaluatTorT,~havel)egun to 
formulate a partial idca^plevaluation. Plans for dissemination as such were not undertaken by the 
class participants, buHltal staff and community dissemination was conveyed by Crane and com- 
munity instructional leaders in an iri-scrvice meeting at the high school. 

2. When it came to the actual implementation of aii innovative change, eight class members have programs 
in Crane th^t represent an initial goal attainment with respective change situations. Seven other staff 
people have programs which they arc actively trying to implement. An additional seven have not im- 
plemented their developed innovation but are looking forward to doing so at a later date. Only one 
staff member gave a definite and unqualified negative response. 

3. Of those who have taken the first positive step of innovation implementation, three have seen success 
in their programs; nine others have had some partial success with change strategics being implemented. 

4. With respect to conduct of the codrse and the desires, needs, and expectations of the class membership, 
responses ran all the way from "very much so" to **riot at all" with the highest frequencies at "some- 
^what" and ''generally yes." Five staff members felt that it was totally irrelevent, and three gave the 
c4ass the highest possible comrnendation. 

1973-74 Coursework {S€;C Appendix 5) ' 

1. The staff development class had as one of its goals to impart change strategies to the teachers involved 
in the class. 

a. The staff survey developed an innovative plan and devised a means for the implementation. 

b. Most indicated plans for evaluation and dissemination will be carried out at the end of the Proje^ct. 

2. One staff member indicated that innovation designed in class^has been initiated in his school, a few 
indicated that innovations have been partially initiated, t^e majority have not actually started ^ny 
.planned innovations but plan to start soon, and two members do not plan to undertake innovation 
initiation. , 

Educational Psychology 449 Psycho-Educational Elements of Inner-City Teaching, a Summer Workshop 
for Skills Center Staff ^ " 

The evaluation of the enroUecs' (8 Skills Center teachers and 4 steering committee members) performance 
was based on how effective the teachers reported their development and performance of the target skills. 
The teachers involved reported a satisfaction with the course and stated that their diagnosis and teaching 
skills had iTr.prv>ved, ai least somewhat. They reported their involvconent in the program resulted in improved 
programs for students, increased planning with other teac^iers, and benefits to students. 

The generation of terminal objectives was of benefit to the staff, and most reported that not only dfd the 
list of objectives help set direction, but their students met a large number of these objectives. 

The intcntiv/i.o, of course, met with varying degrees of success. The great majority of the intentions, while 
. addressed to some degree, met with only limited success. Unlike many intervention programs imposed from 
without, this was a joint effort leading to changes in two directions. There were observable changes in'teaching 
behaviors, and there also were changes in the University Project staff (e.g., alteration^ in modes of providing 
feedback and the development of new instructional ^naterial, Including the development of new' graduate 
couisc). ** • . ' 

The budget provides ^or the presentation of this course again in the summer of 1974. 

Pupil Personnel Coursework (Graduate): Educational Psychology 425 

The target population consisted of the twelve students enrolled in the course, representing counselors, ad 
justment teachers, and other faculty fiom District Nine schools.'^Data evaluated came from two. major 
sources; tests, during the conduct of the course, covering those test quebtions desigr^ed to assess the progress 
I of students towards the academic goals of the coarse, a questionnaire designed to assess the students' im- 
pression^ of personal gain from the course. Results are as follows: s 
A. Students rated the course highly (4.6 on a 5 point scale)v (See Appendix F.) They commented that the 
course was relevant, presented an excellent overview irf the ficld» allowed an opttYniim amount of dis- 
cussion and personal learning, and the atmosphere was relaxed and friendly- Shbjttc'tfmings noted Were 
few, although people weie largely seeking more information and greater depths df discussion in their 
suggestions for improvement. , > r / 
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2. Academic pcrfonTaan)ce with respect to go^s was high. , . . 

Given the above rcbulls, it was concluded by the course instructors that the <ichievemcnt rate by the * 
students was sufficiently high to warrant the course's being called a "sucgcss.*' The students performed 
well and were pleased with the coursc^and its content. 

Qrganizational Development 

In order to gather information in this area, several qucsfiohnaiies were administered to several groups^ their 
makeup and rationale will be presented in the following sections. 

Graduate Coursework in Pupil Personntl Strvitts. The Educational Psychology Department u( the University 
of Illinois,"* Urbana, was asked to commit itself to bringing coursework to Chicago so that Chicago school 
faculty could receive training in Guidance and Counseling. . • ' 

Satellite Project Adininistration Staff. This questionnaire (see Appendix F) was administt^rcd to all persons 
involved in the administration of the components ui the Chicago Satellite Project and was intehclcd to assess 
the degree to which the organizational goals have been met. 

1. The Project goals were ranked by the^ administrators as follows: 

• a. Improving teacher skills and performance 

6. Developing a planning team (school/university /community) ' ', 

c. Improving student skills and performance 

d. Developing new programs for teachers ^ 

e. Developing hew programs* for students * 

f. ' Improving Cranc*s community irtiage o ^ • 

g. 1 Teaching of fPS skills to District Nine staff 

g.2 Preparing studehts for post-high school opportunities 

2. They felt that a, b,vd, and e had been met, and that f and g.l had not been met during the project. 

3. In noting what they^ felt tFiey had.perSonally gained from the Project, the responses fell into the follow- - 
irtg categories; * y/ 

a. Ttet the uniy(5fsity>ftnd*tOT school were now working together on problems^ 

b. ThaTckcxe^as a greater awareness oa>iH sides of how to match university expertise with school 
problems ^ • ^ . - , ^ 

c. ^That university personnel now have aljettt^ perspective of urban education and its problems 

^ d. ^ Miscellaneous; c»g., valuable adnainistrative experience, pleasure in working with dedicated others, 

* * the chajice to offer ideas 

4. In listing 'those thirigs Q;ane High School and/or District Nine has gained, the following summari^es the 
responses: ^ ^ \, * . / 

a. School^nivcrsity cooperative planning^ 

bv Tlic development of a pilot program approach that can now and in the future help solve some of 
Crane's educational problems 
* c. ^ That tca^chcrs are working and planning more togeth<yr, sharing expertiib ^* ^ 

d. ' That teachers are being offered good training and materials 

e. Mlscellaneoiis, e.g., innovation training and the ensuing actual iOTovation; formulation,of educational 
objectives. ^ 

Institutionalization J ' ; 

The fjnJ major goal for the Chicago Program during the 1973-74 year has been to integrate Project activities, 
into existing structures and resources of the educational community* 

To help assdre that this goal will be achieved it has been necessary to expand and improve our table of 
organization to include committees with this specific jesponsibility. Workshops and meetings have been conduct 
ed to assess available resources and. plan a coordinated action of building Satellite activities into existing organ 
izations. This is our best assurance of a continuing organization. The District 9 Educational Council will be 
utilized x<i a key resource. 

The pilot Diagnostic Skills and Staff Development Center has been implemented. Our evaluation model, 
which provides a design for adjusting the pr/:sent system, will help us evolve a plan that we hope can be adapted 
to an increasing number of students and teachers and eventually include the entire school. The inquiry system 
is also being utilized in the staff development component. We plan to continue developing and designing 
courses that incorporate culturat problem-solving experiences, decision making, and planned system change. 
This will be achieved as wc satisfy the objectives indicated in the area of staff development and program 
development. . 
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With respect to Terminal Objective One, it should be noted that a proposal for a new degree program (MA. 
in Metropolitan Studicb in Urban Education) incorporating an "instructional lcadcri)hip" component has been 
reviewed by various bodies within the university and approved b> the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Illinois. Throughout the history of the preparation and advancement of this proposal, a high degree of admin- 
istrative support has been evident. The Dean of the Graduate College and Vice-President of the University, 
% in addition to the President, have actively supported the adoption of this graduate prtjgram and have argued 
for its approval before the state of Illinois Board of Higher Education. The Chicago Satellite has been instru- 
mental in developing the, instructional leadership component and will be responsible for its implementatit>n. 
(See Appendix BJ 5.) , ^ * 

In its involvement with the development of a Diagnostic Skills Center at Crane High School, the Department 
of Educational Psychology-, University bf Illinois Urbana, has not only providc/d help in the design and opera- 
tion of that Center, but also has used the Project as a vehicle. for changing its own institutional^structure. As a 
consequence of the Crane Project, the following developments have occurred at the Urbana campus. 

L.The formation of a Division of Cross-Cult ural E(jiucation has been accelerated. Additionally^ work related 
tjo ihe Crane Project has served as a cataly st foi*the following program developments in the Department 

• of Educational Psychology. ^ 

a. Ed. Psy. 444~Socio-Cultural Influences on Learning and Development, originated and taught by 
one of the original members of the Crane Project. , * 

b. Ed. Psy. 31 1— Socio-Cujtural Origins of Achievement. This is a special section of^the required 
graduate course, Psychology of Learning for Teachers, and is team taught. 

c. Ed. Psy 399-Cultural Theory for the Study of Human Development. This is a new course to be 
offered first semester 1975-74. / * ' 

2. During the present suilfimer term, the eight teachers who will be forming the nucleus of the Diagnostic 
Skills Center are enrolled in a specially created Ed. Psy. 449— Independent Study. This graduate course, 
generally used for students wht> yvorK individually on research projects, was ttd4pted as a wt>rkshop to 
train "hi impact" teachers. 
Perhaps now, at the conclusion of the Satellite Program, it is faif to inquire what relevance the Program 
will have to future involvement by the university in st^iff Hevelopihent activities. In the absence^t>f further " . 
*Soil money," what current compon.ents of the Program are likely to continue or not continue? 

1. It seems very likely that the "instructional leach:rshi|/' area of the graduate program will he made avail- 
able as an area of specialization in the graduate program to increasing numbers of Chicago teachers 
pursuing masters degrees. Members of the graduate faculty will teach courses in the sequence as part of 
their Vcgular assignments. Hopefully , as a result of course evaluations undertaken during ?he Satellite 
Project, course content will be strengthene4. 

2. It seems reasonably likely that the sequence of courses will be offered in the future at field sites- for ^ 
- groups of teachers in particular schools who, although all are not candij[lates fq/ graduate degrees, ^\\\ 

be interested in working together to solve common instructional problems. It is not at this time certain 
how many of these courses will be tuition-free for teachers as they have been ihis^past year at Crane 
V High School. This will depend, io a large extent, on the extant of resources made available to the College 
of Education from university sources for projects of this sort. The availability of such resources^(for 
contractual services, pprtions of salary lines, apart from the offering of field-based graduate instruction, 
etc.) will also determine whether or not the 1972-1974 Crane High School Project can be repjvCated in , 
its entirety at other schools. 

3. Although the Crane Project may or may not be replicated elsewhere, clearly there remains the question 
of the University's relationship to this particular school after 1973-1974. Interested faculty member;^at 

^ * both Urbana and Chicago Circle would*v(iry much like to remain involved as contributors to the Diagnostic 

Skills and Staff Development Center. Again, the question of finding the funds to release faculty time, 
reimburse graduate students, and pay for other expenses is paramount. Recent discussions have focused 
on searching for additional **soft money.*' 
Evidence exists that '^consumer needs" for a graduate area of speciali/.ation in iijstructional leadership are 
great. One need not hear ari account of the wealth of data which points lo the needs for institutional change 
and the improvement of education in central city schools. The provision of high quality graduate education 
which directly addresses this need is of obvious relevance to solutions of the problems of ijrban education. 

Summary and Coficlusions 

In summarising the results of the several evaluations, some overlap and agreement is apparent, as are some 
areas of disagreement. A general summarization will be presented first, with a comparison of inter group 
' result?^, followed by a section on conclusions and implications. 

""^ 
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The results of btudent-generated data suggebt a pubitive^eneral effect of the Hi Impact program. The 
students in that program bhow either a lesser decline or an obvious improvement in babic math and English 
scores, when compared lo the control group. The Hi Impact group albo evidenced cither a lesser decline or a 
greater improvement in attitudes related to bclf and bchool; the> were also absent lebs often from class* 

TKc Skills Center staff reported that their own attitudej^ and perfoimancc had improved, and that they 
felt the same was true of their student^-whioh is in generaf agreement with the student data. This suggests 
that the^taff either had 4 good idea about what their students were experiencing, or that they expected from 
students the bame sorts of results that they themselves were experiencing (or bt)me ct)mbination of the two). 
An additional point must be made here, when teachers state that their Hi Impact students have "benefitted" 
or "performed better," this is taken to mean in comparison to the controls. Generally speaking. Hi Impact 
students' performance showed less decline, rather than greater improvement. 

Ihe faculty enrolled in the staff development coursework showed general benefit. .Both 1972-73.and 
1973-74 students stated that they were initiating innovations in their schools, though last year's students 
reported doing so^at a greater rate-probably due to the increased time they have had for such implementa- 
tion. Ihe 1973-74 students reported a greater incidence of planned innovations, an^d monitoring plans, as 
well as a greater enjoyment of and response to the coursework. This is an indication of the fact that the 
coursework h^is had a year to mature and improve on its first-year weaknesses. 

1 he Educational Psychology courses (425 and 449) offered by Urbana are considered successes and will 
be continued. 

Ihe Satellite Project administration stated that they gained a number of things from^the Project, foremost 
among which was the establishment-^f a cooperative team effort involving the UnJversity of Illinois and 
District Nme schools (and, in some cases, local comrnunity representatives). The Project administration, in 
. ranking the goals of the Project, tended to lend greater importance to teacher program and skill development 
than did the Skills Center or general facult> from Crane (who rated student program and skill development 
highef). But the divergence in opinion is probably due to the fact that while the Project personnel con- 
centrated on teachers, the teachers concentrated on students- two very reconcilable differences. ^ 

Conclusions 

1. Program development was successfully achieved through a Diagnostic and Skills Development Center 
program that improved teacher skills and program development, as well as student performance. 

2. Staff development was reached through coursework and workshops that clcarly^ght those involved 
skills in innovation, pupil personnel work, and strategies for improving student performance. 

3. Organizational development was successful in severallrespects: first, that a functioAg, effective Skills 
Center exists and should continue; second, that coursework for the development oft)istrict Nine 

staff is off the ground and getting results; and third, that in all our endeavors (including 1 and 2 above), 
" what has been achieved has been reached by cooperative planning among University, local schools, and 
the Project staff. < a 
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CHAPTER IV 

^ ^ Recommendations for Future Strategicii* 

Recommendations from Urbana Staff 

lit addition to a deeper ig>ight into the procebb of inter u>rnniuniuitit>n, bomc major Ibsues have been 
identified that must be considered b> this Project and should be considered b> any project which attempts 
to improve the quality of urban schools. 

The Need for Individualized Instruction 

The environs of urban children arc more complex and varied than those of an> oflier school aged population 
in our nation. Urban children must reconcile two cultures, accomrriodate the fact that they are colonists, and 
attend schools whose institutional structure has not changed since the nineteenth century . Couple the above 
with nutritional and other health f)roblcms and you have a school-age population extremely diverse physically, 
socially, emotionally, and academically. This fact is recognized by all who develop models for educatiitgTfie " 
disadvantaged, for no matter what the premise (e.g., to correct or prevent deficits, to teach to the cultural 
differences of sludeats, to release self-actualizing tendencies) all models tend to converge on the idea of 
individualized instruction. * 

/' 

High Priority Suggestions 

The highest priority of the Project must be to assist the teachers in developing instructional plans which 

facilitate individualized Instruction.' We found nothing in this project to support the current pr^Ctice of ability 

grouping. The twp Skills Center classes were grouped, one a so-called "essential" group and one a "regular" 

group. Not only were the distributions of achievement overlapping in the two groups, but also it seemed clear 

that one main distinction between them was the label, and we believe this label had negative effects upon both 

teachers and pupils. If this Project is continued another year the new freshman classes will nt>t be grouped by 

ability. . ^ . 

<^ ^ * ^ 

Low Cost Interaction with Teachers at the Secondary Level— Why.** 

The model of high cost, high intensity programs as in early childhood intervention schemes is probably not 
the model that should be adopted by secondary schools. There is of course the model of the alternative school. 
Perhaps in desperation we will turn to that. But what of the millions of secondary students now in high 
schools and what of the hundreds of thousand^of existing inner city high school teachers? Those alternative ^ 
schools that do exist (and there is one, CAM Academy, only a few blocks from Crane) have had little if any ^ 
effect upon existing schools. We are left with tKe conviction that improvement must occur in sttu^ with a focus / 
upon the secondary school .tfacber. . . | _ ~ , ^ . . . 

A variety of. reasons exist which make a project of this type possible and desirable. First, the monies expended « 
amount to about a 20 percent Incre.ise of the cost^pcr-pupil expenditure^ presently made by tlje public scht>ols- 
a figure whicl^ reflects a tone of realism. Second, intervention with teachers has twofold effects. It requires the 
teachers to confront their problems and undertake change in their teaching behaviors rather than reinforcing 
static behavior by shunting their problems to external personnel (as is so often characterized by projects that ^ 
intervene at the level of students). Also, the present teacher "surplus" mitigates against rapid teacher turn- 
over, thus providing sense of permanence for the effects generated by the project. That is, teachers in- 
fluenced by t^e Project will be able to impact oh their colleagues and students for y ears to come. Finally, 
while small in scope the Project became a positive indicator to the prJictitioner that secondary schools are 
not the "lost cause" one might infer from the present expenditures and thrusts of educational research and 
development. " . ^ „ 
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miism About the Visible Energy Seen at Crane 
Certainly one of the advantages of the Project is that it made the Urbana staff realize that nqt all urban* 
teachers fit the uncaring 8 to- 3 employee stereotype. In the past two years we have met teachers, affiliated 
both directly and indirectly with the Project, who have given time and energy beyond the expectations pf 
their contract. We would infer that this would be the case in other urban schools and that the challenge for 
universities, would be that of teaching^these committed teachers strategies that would allow them to make 
more efficient, economical use of their time and energy. 

Nature and Composition of the University Componqnt Employing the Coaction 
■ Model of In-Service Education 



Ideally, the University component should be comprised of two groups an advisory council and an on site 
team. The advis9f:y council would have as its composition a broad representation of the social/behavioral 
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^ sciences. Individuals comprising this group vyould have budgeted commitments (e.g., time and salary) to the 
operation of the advisory council. It would be possible for each advisory giyup to serve ftHu (Hi site teams in 
an effective manner. In realit), the advisory group might be thougnt of as consultants for the ctnisullanls, 
in that they would assist in generating solutions to problems emerging from the interaction between the on- 
site team and practitioners in the school. 

" The on-site team need not be large in number, yet it should be sufficient in si/,c for classrot^m observations 
,dnd individual meetings with teachers. Between the team members there should exist at least three scjLs of 
skills: ^ ' ^ . / 

Skill Set ^ 1-A working knowledge the structure and functitMi of secondary schtMjls; a sensitivity to 
the administrative chain of command; and a knowledge of secondary curriculum. 

Skill Set "ff 2-Interests and skills in social psychology with emphasis on interpersonal ct^mmunication, 
and the organization and maintenance of functioning groups. 

Skill Set "ff 3 -Skills in the psychology of instruction, learning theory, and instructional research in class- 
room settings. i 

If the on-site team were to attempt communit^nteraction, an individual skilled in community psychology 
should be added to the group and possibly one team member t^r more should be of the ethnic group living in 
the community. The functiorr of the on-site team yvould be to wt^rk with practitioners in dealing with real 
instructional problems and formulate solutions to these problems with opportunities to test the stWutions. ^ 

The Basis of Administrator-Teaeher, Teacher-Teacher, and Teacher-Student 
Interactions/Confrontations 

Both race and class impact upon the interactions which take place at Crane. At the administrator teacher 
level there is a kind of chess-playing predicated upon **What race should occupy what position to maximize 
the working relationship of teachers at Crane?" At times it happens that positions are filled on the basis of, 
"Who js the best qualified person of X race?" rather than **Who is the best qualified person at Crane?" 

The teacher-teacher interactions are much more difficult to ascertain. Second-hand conversatiofts and ob- 
servations in the teachers* lunchroom indicate an inforrnal segregation by race. However, we must point out 
that none of the working relationships that we have observed are affected in any formal way by the issue of 
race. , - • ^ • ' ' * . '-'v 

With rare exceptions, we believe. that race takes a backseat tj^ social class in the area of teacher-student ' ^ 
interactions. We base this on our observations of an interesting dichotomy of expectations teachers havc^I^ifor^ 
students. Teachers exhibit high academic standards in a typical precollegc high scliool curriculum. Howeyer, 
the teachers couple this with low ''student" expectations. That is to say those behaviors we associate wittj 
being a student (i.e., neat, on-time work, being prepared for class, problem-solving skills,, input into classroom 
decision making). are not held to^the same hij^h standards as is the level of content disseminated by the 
teachers and often not expected be assirnilated by the s^ud§/it>. While the ifttentionaiity of those expecta- 
tions is open to debate, the result seems to be a message students from teacheiAwhich goes something like 
the following: 'We are middle class -we can show you tht academic trappings of the middle class -but, we 
don*t expect you to become middle class academically ." It is the view of the Project staff that at this point 
in time, both levels of expectations are deleterious to Crane ^students. 

Schools Do, Not Have a Competitive Product 

At present, urban hjgh schools (and we suspect suburban schools as well) canntit compete for the energies 
and talents of adolescents. For example, schools do not disseminate relevant political/social/ectmomic infor- 
mation a>s well as the evening news. They often offer nothing to help the student better understand the 
realities of^drug use. They often "graduate" students who soon rccdizcthat the only jobs they qualify for 
are already held, with seniority, by drbpouts. * - ^ 

In Crane, the demoralized teacher attemp.ting to force students through a formal and generally pointlesS|^ 
program is not an uncommon sight. One thing that is very obviously needed is curricula which provide ex- 
periences the students see as thoroughly relevant and meaningful. Moreover, the experiences should be 
such as to realistically cater to individual differences so that all students in the classroom become active and 
successful participants. The entire instructional effort (curricula, teachers, and tests) needs to focus on the 
development of those competencies essential for success in significant clusters of life outcomes. 

What Should Be the Time/Cost Commitments for School Interaction Projects? ^ 
Uo short-term project is likely to have much effect. Inertia (political and social), defensiverujss, and the 
need for continuous learning by staffs all poirtt to the requirement of long-term intervention. We would 
.ujge those professionals willing to work in the public schools to consider proposals of five to eight years 
in duratioti with an annual budget of about $25,000. 
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A slightly different perspective would be to envision our Project magnified a tfiousand fold (and the cost 
for that would be far less than the first summer of Headstart and less than half the cost of one Ford Founda- 
tion grant for one inner-city project). We believe that the effects upun schools and upon the University' 
staffs would be magnificent. We propose in short that l,ffOO projects auJi dh this one (at a price of $2,000,000) 
would involve 8,000 inner-city teachers, 1,000 university professors, and 3,000 graduate students. The aware- 
ness thus generated might begin to move us toward the solution of the a><jJ^ome problems in our inner-city 
high schools* ) ^ , . _ 

Recommendation from Chicago Staff . ' 

In the succeeding pages we attempt to establish two major factors. First, there is a need to state in a 
positive form the feelings about, and the future for, the continuation of ih\^ program. Second, it is important, 
not paramount, to review the problem areas that adversely affected the progress of this Project. It is our hope 
that these reconnnendations might alleviate probleihs for those who niJtht participate in future ''special" 
programst ' ^^i— jc 

Many of the present and future projects involve the communication of institutional systems. It is assumed 
that the stated systems, i.e. university, school, and community. Ire somehow equal partners in the inception, 
execution, and evaluation of the Project. Although the above assumption is ideal and noble, the actualization 
of an equal partnership was a "shaky" process at best. 

Too often the University components saw their position as a facile method by which additional and, often 
personal, research could be'gathered. Sometimes,jhis research was begun without the prior knowledge or 
commitment of the other "equal" partners or participants. ^"^^^^^ ' ,, .,..<irr:::5^>^ 

The cdmiTcUnity , although viewed as a necessary adjunct to the total^rojecl, ^fei\irely an active member > 
in the team. It was informed of actions and/or decisions via a single, designated community representative. 
The piere fact of a single representative, when the other two components had several members, seemed to 
explicate a monolithic view of the cbmmunity. , 

Finally, the sch6ol systemvjiad its problems. This system involved at least two levels~the administration f 
and the local school. We are foi«nate that the administrative element, specifically Mr. Albert Briggs, District 
Superintendent, was a very activ-c^.d supportive member. However, the nature of a large and cumbersome 
institutioHi often requires a great dekl of "red tape" when assembling d(;cisions.^ \ 

Of fi^ur^ the most important person was the classroom teacher. Even though most of the Crane teachers 
were excited about, the Project's possibilities, there was a fingering suspicion in the minds of those who were 
not directly involveti in the Project. They were suspicious of the results of the Project, the sincerity of the 
non-Crane components, the purpose of the evaluation*', and the continued success of the Project afjer the 
funding was closed. ' . . 1^ ' 

In addition to the components' pr<>b!cnis, there were some organizational problems -hiring personnel, 
coordin«\iion and awareness of all components' ^igendas, a,nd establishing time lines. 

We recommend the following— " • 

1. That all components be actively involved in the inception, implementation, execution, and evaluation 
phases^ / 

2 Thrit the designated local project director be given complete support "and decision-m.^king powj^tKat 
qffect the success of the local project 

3. That the responsibility foj, selecting staff be left to the discretion of the director with the assistance of 
the participating component 

4. That the personnel who arc directly involved with the projective selectccKm44Ttrbasis of their profes- 
sional qualities as well as their commitment 

5. That the project not be used as a training ground for additional untested thcoiies, models, or concepts 
J if these ideas have not had the (ipproval of the project components 

6. That the project ywt be used as a training gr<>und*ft>r future research analysts or novice theorists siijce a 
novel concept requires seasoned minds and past experience to make the idea work , *^ 

7. That the UICC ar)d Crane H.S. continue their supportive efforts for this and further projects 

8. That a struc^tured dissemination and demonstration vehicle be established to inform Chicago Public 
' . Schools and other ?inner-city" schools. t . 
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CRANE H.S./CHICAGO SATELLITE 
NEWSLETTER 



TO TH^PARENTS ADDRESSED; 

• The tdsk of changing our schools from a selective system whidi rewards and finally graduates only the 
^ore able students to one which develops each individual to his fullest capabilities is a difficult one, but it can 
be done. The University of Illinois is working in conjunction with the District Nine Public Schools and the 
residents of the Near West Side to establish 



a Partnership in Education. We are receiving 
funds from the U.S. Office of Education for 
the establishment of a Chicago Satellite Pro- 
gram. 

The Chicago Satellite Program addresses it- 
self to three needs: (1) developing new forms 
of university, school, and community coopera- 
tive planning related to the problems of 
schools and the needs of students; (2) develop- 
ing new and innovative programs related to the 
helping of students in the school system; and 
(3) the expressed problems and interest in self- 
renewal at Crane High School. 
•The ultimate objective of the Program is the 
adoption of a "Diagnostic and Skills Devel- 
opment Center for Staff Development and Stu- 
dent Personnel Services" into the regular pro- 
gram at Crane High School. The Center will be 
both a physical setting and a service to the 
school* It will be used (1) to help teachers 
become more effective in teaching and helping 
sttidents, and (2) to help students learn more 
effectively, get the most from their education, 
and'gefbetter jobs. This year an experimen- 
tal program, called the **High Impact Program," 
was begun to help selected students and facul- 
ty reach those goals. Your children, a total 
. o( 60f are its first students. V m* 
the articles in this newsletter will explain 
the variops aspects of the project. We-arc- 
enthusiastic. about it; b^ut to really make it 
work, we need your interest and participation! 

, ' Thelma Y. Merchant 

Project Director 



Thi3 newsletter is the first of several'to be 
published during th^ school yeari In issues to 
follow, we will keep you posted on jhCipToject^ 
activities, and on* the resources available to 
thc^studenfS involved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT: 

Congratulations on the selection of your 
child as a participant in this exciting new ap- 
proach to education. About three years ago- 
after consultation with parents and community 
leaders- a decision was made to focus our 
efforts orf improving the image of Crane High 
School. 

To dojthis we felt that it was necessary to 
not only change the curriculum of the school, ^ 
but also to change the physical appearance of 
the building. It was also concluded that both of 
these operations should proceed at the same 
time. 

In cooperation with the University of Illinois, 
our plans are proceeding accorfling to schedule. 
The complete modernization of the building, 
changing its physical apj)earance, is underway. 
The Diagnostic, Skills and Staff Development 
Cej:iter, a vehicle for curriculum ch^ange, is 
moving slowly but surely- Your child is deeply 
involved in this center, arid his contribution at 
this time will influcnc^greatly the future of 
Crane High School. , 

Albert A. Briggs 



HIGH IMPACT TEACHERS 

The teachers involved m ihq High Impact 
Program arc all volunteers. During the plan- 
ning of the project, it was decided that the 
60 students chosen would benefit rtiost from 
teachers who were committed both to the growth 
and learning of students, and to improving 
their own teaching. Eight teachers were se- 
lected by a steering committee headed by%Mrs, 
Joyce Oatman. 

These teachers attended a summer workshops 
at the University of Illinois^ Urbana, where 
they dcveloped'a list of objectives for their 
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High Impact, cont'd. 

students this year. They were also acquainted 
. withlhe members of the University staff who 
will be assisting in the project this yckr. The 
University staff, four faculty members, is^at- 
^itttipiing to help each teacher in* whatever 
ways would improve his class, ranging from 
procuring materials to offering ideas on 
• teaching techniques. 

The teachers in the High Impact Program 
meet frequently to discuss their programs, • ! 
their students, and new apoj^ches tg problepis. 
Th^ir meeting place is the SlTills Devclo|[jment 
Center, temporarily located behind the Chem- 
istry Lab. 

Teachers involved are: 
Mr? Eugene Matthews — Science 
Mr. Malcolm Walton — Science 
• Mr. Wadell Williams — Mathematics 

Ms. Georgia Gavaris - Mathematics High 
Ms. Betty Lodine — English Impact 
^ Ms. Kathy Kisner — English 
Mr. Ray Grant - Social Studies 
Mr. John Schram — Social Studies 
IVfrs. Joyce Oatman — Science 
Mrs. Olga Dogan — Special Education 
Ms. Adele Klein — Physical Education 
Mr. Clinton Ayres — Science General 
Mr. Leslie'Dean — Business , Staff 

Mr. William Bransford — Reading 



YOUR OPINIONS: WANTED! 

The staff of the Satellite Project and Crane 
High School welcome your thoughts at any time. 
Ifever you have any comments or questions on 
the program, please. call or write. We hope you'll 
want to be involved in any part of your child's 
education you consider important. 

Thclma Y. Merchant 
Richard D. Heinsen 

Project Staff 

996-8733 



TU rORING PROGRAM BEGUN . 

As the second marking period bcgin>, ihe / - 
High Imp.ict Program is initiating a tutoring 
program for some of its students. Talented 
juniors and scnix)rs atCfanc have been select-, 
cd and are being paic( to tutor High Impact 
freshmen who are in need of help. 

Any student in the High Impact Program' who 
needs help in any area canYcqucst and receive 
it. Also, any High Irhpact student who receives 
an R in a subject (for reasons other than (pro- 
longed absence) will be nquirtd to attend <{, ^ 
compulsory tutorial program in his weak sub- 
ject(s). Tutoring will occur during first and 
ninth periods, and will last all marking period. 

Further information about the tutorial pro- 
gram is available from any High Impact teacher 
or Mrs. Joyce Oatman, room 353, Crane H.S. 
(Phone 996-8510). 



TEACHERS RETURN TO SCHOOL 

Fifteen faculty members of^chool District 
Nine are participating in a series of courses 
designed by the University of Illinois, Chi- 
cago Circle, specifically aimed at inner-city 
schools and their teachers. The courses, part 
of the Satellite Project, will last all year and 
will begin agairt next year for interested faculty. 

The courses involved deal with change: how 
it applies to schools, how to institute change, 
what to watch out feff , etc. The faculty mem- 
bers are working on individual projects that 
involve actually changing some part of their 
schools and correcting weak areas. 

Craitc faculty involved in the courses are: 
Mr.* Donald F. Collins — Principal 
Mr. Howard Boga hey - Assistant Principal 
Ms. Olga Dogan — Special Education 
Ms. Mary Turner — Librarian 
Mr. Arthur McConnell — Mii^^thcmatids 
Ms. Beulah Gregg — English 



Crane H.S./Chi$:ago Satellite Program 
School District No. 9 
225 S. Aberjieen 
Chibgo, Illinois 60607 
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Course Outlines and Degree Programs 




Educational Psychology E' 425 
307 Stevenson Hall 
University -of Illinois 
Chicafgo Circle Campus 
Thursdays • 3:45 p.m*-5:45 p*m: ' 

Instructors: - 

' Thomas J. Long 
210 EducatioQ Building 
Univeifsity of Illinois 
Urbana; Illinois 61801 
' Area Code (217) 333-2245 

This is the first (primary) course in the counseling sequence leading to state certification* 

These are two required-lcxts: • 

xNordbe/g, B*, Guidance: A Systematic Introduction. New York: 
• * Random House, 1970, ' ' 

SpjintKall,N»S., Guidance for Human Growth. New York: Van Nostrand 
Reinhold Co*, L97L 



TlichardJIeinsen 
District 9 Office 
225 South Ab^r^cen 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 
Area Code (3^) 996-8733 



Timetable 

Janaaj7 24, 1974 
' 31 



February 7, 1974 



"14 



21 



28 



March 7, 1974 



14 



Orientation (Long) 
•What is Guidance?. 
What.^idancc is not? 
Pupil Personnel Services. 
Who gets guidance? 
Who gives guidance? 

Certification Requirements in Illinois (Long) 
Nordberg ix-4^ 

Aims of Guidance 
Adjustment mechanisms 
Administration of the 16 PF. (Heinsen) 
;NoTdb-crg 44-58 ' ^ ' ' ^ ^ 

Counseling * 

Counseling Techniques workshop (Heinsen) 
Nordbcrg 60-72 

Testing . f ' ^ 

Interpretation of the 1 6 PF. 

Administration and interpretation of a personal 

intelligence test (Heinsen) 

Nordberg 72-93 

Theoretical bases ofguidarxce 

Two films on three approaches to psychotherapy (Long), 
Nordberg 96-129 ' 

Scheduling and facilities ^ 

How guidance programs are organiwd and administered. 

Nordberg 131-160 " . . ' 

Future prospects and problems in guidance 
Glossary 

Biographical dictionary (Long) 
Nordberg 162-206 
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28 Guidance for Human Growth: The Need and the 

Opprorl,unity (Long) 
Sprinthall lU? 

April 4^1974 . * The place of theory: Why guidance needs guidance. ^ 

(Long) 

. Sprinthall 18-33 ^ - 
11 Values: As. means and ends (Long) 

Sprinthall 34-53 

18 Behavior Modification: An unconditioned response 

Bci^avior modification workshop (Heinsen) 
Sprihtdall 54-66 

25 ' Counseling: Its dual focus (L^ng) 

Sprinthall 67-98 

May 2, 1 974 ' Testing andT appraisal: - A Service to Whom? 

(Heinsen) 
Sprinthall 99-120 
^ Portfolio Papers due 

9 Consultation and institutional impact (Long) * 

Sprinthall 12.M42 c . 

16 Wrap up. 

• Last date portfolio 
Papers accepted— Excused grades likely on those 
submitted on this day. 

Goals: To obtain a systematic introductory understanding of guidance functions as currently conceived 
including (1) the theory base for guidance, (2) the ^techniques of guidance, (3) the organiisaticga and admin 
istration of guidance programs. 

To obtain an understanding of how to enter the guidance profession as a certifiable practitioner. 

Requirements: (1) Reading of both required texts. ' v. 

(2) Facilitating discus^ion during one class period 

(3) Submission of a portfolio of individual activities, papers, or other items which the 
student has selegtedlas assisting her/him in achieving her/his personal objectives ^ 

* , within the confines of this class. * 

(4) Successful completion of the weekly quizzes covering the required readings. 

(5) General active participation and involvement in class activities. 

^ * . . ' 

Grading, (1) 25% of the student*s grade will be obtained through the medium of weekly quizzes covering 
the •Sprinthall text. * ' ^ . - ^ 

(2) 25% of the student*s grade will be obtained through the medium of weekly quizzes covering 
the Nordberg text, " k » 

(3) 30% of the studen|*s grade will be obtained through the medium of the portfolio. The course 
instructors will weight each portfolio on the basis of its adequacy in light of each studcnt^s 
stated personal goals and the scholarly AVay in which the portfolio is^compiled. - 

(4) 10% of the student Vgrade will be obtained through the medium of the^dequacy of the class 
room.discussipn li^d^by the student including: 

* , 2u preparation evidenced 

b, creative use of resources * ^ . .^..^^ 

C. general level of class participation stimulated 
. ^ , d. integration ofmatcrial to be covered with previou^ material and outside resourced 

(readings and the like). . , ' . ' 

(5) 10% of the student*s grade will be subjective based on the general scholarly impact, classroom 
impact, and workshop skill evidencecl by each student as rated by the course instructors. 



Staff Development Courses - Chicago Circle Offerings 
Objectives of Each of the TJiree Courses: 

!• Cumculum, Instruction, and Evaluation in Urban Education with, special emphabib upon Initiation of 
Educational Innovations. *^ 

a. liach student will be able to list the distinguishing critcjia which scparAtc a bona fide innovation 
from a mere change uf jargon in which old and unsatisfactory realities continue unabated even 
through lip service is given to proposed innovations,and evcn^though changes of vocabulary may 
occur in an effort to create the impression that other, more substantive changes have al$o 

« occurred. 

b. Give case description of various attempts at innovation, each student will be able to identify 
which of the case studies represent genuine innovations and which arc probably continuations of 
the status quo, perhaps with new names to mask old realities. 

c. Given a proposed innovation, «ach student will be able to assess the degree to which that innovation 
b internally consistent, distinguishing innovations with internal consistency from those" wVth ^ 
dissonance and internal self-destructive tendencies. - r 

d. Given an'intemally dissonant proposed innovation, each student will be able to suggest various 
ways in which internal contradictions could be reduced or eliminated, thus making the proposal 
more viable. Such suggestions will themselves be reviewed for coherence and consistency with 
the over-all nature of the innovation. * . 

e. Each student will be able to Tdentify the characterfstics of an environment which either encourage 
or discourage innovations in general. 

f^ Each student will be able to identify the* characteristics of an environment which support or Oppose 
the estabfishiiicnts of his or her par^icu/ar change proposal. ' . \ 

, g. Given a particular proposed innovation, each student will be able to describe an ideal environment, 
hi Given 4 particular proposal for change, each student will be able to describe the actual environment 
" of that innovation in terms of the environmental factors which havf a Special bearing upon that 
particular innovation. 

, 2. Improving Mearning Environmi^nts ^hhspcddlcmphdsis^poni^^ . 

Innovations, . ' / - 

a. Each student will,bc able to li§t the critical' "turning points" in the life history or career of a 
,* ' successful innovatidn. 

b. Each student will propose an innovation, identifying iti> various developmental phases and turning 

' points. ^ ' '^>. 
c*. ^Each student will pTcparc a ^oif^^e field" analysjs^f l^e environmental factors working for or 
aga1nst~thc"succcs/^5^hirorhcr^ndi^^dual•prpp^ , . 

d. Each student will prepare a strategy to maximizc^s^ipport and minimize opposition to his or her 
proposal*. ^ .-^ ♦ 

e. Each student will pieparc a^ntingcncy |>lan listing several possible future conditions which might 
influence the survivarorins,innovation, together with appropriate actions to be taken if and when 

^ ' ' the foreseen circumstances actually arise. • ♦ ^ ^ , 

3^ Resources and Mvthvds for InsiruUional Improvement wTth special emphasis upon the Evaluation and 
pisseminatipn of feducational Innovations in Urban S^chools. 
'^v- a. Each student will be able to identify and distinguish'betweep the three processes by which educa- 
tional innovations are evaluated (positive, negative, and neutral perspectives of the evalUator). 

b. Given a specific innovation, each student will be able to determine what types of information will 
V be needed for the proper evaluation of that innovation by each of the various influential persons 

or groups whose evUluation influences the survival of the innovation, 

c. Each'studcnt will be able to give at least one paradigm example of the "diichima of success*' in 
which the procedures by whi^h an innovation became entrenched in environment make it difficulj, 

^ or impossible for that innovation "to be transferred into other ^environments. 

d. Each student will assess the degree to< which his or hef own innovation falls prey to the "dilemma 
of success/' ^ ' • 

e. ^'Thosc students whose innovations are significantly affected by factors which (although they 

help the. innovation to survive in its original setting) work against the dissemination of that innova- 
* ^ tion into other settings, will devise alternate strategies for making their innovations niorc widely 

acceptable and applicable* * ^ 



Factors Related to the, Purpose of Each Course 

1. Curriculum, Instruction, and Evaluation in Urban Education 
F»<;t^ttrvfee learned: - * 
, ' i Fact Qne: The majority of innovations attempts are unsuccessful. 

Coronary: Innovatio;i is not easy; it takes time, effort, and skill. 
Fact Tivo: There are a number of importa;>t sources of support for proposed changes. 
.^FajjtiFnree: There are a number of important sources of resistance to chaTige. 
Fact Four: It is possible to design a change strategy which maximi/xs the effect of positive factors 

and minimizes the effect of negative ones. 
Fact Five: The energy represented by the negative forces can sometinHes be rcchanncled and re- 
directed toward the support (instead of the obstruction) of the innovation. 
Attitudes to Be changed: 

Attitude 1: Hopelessness **We can't make any changes here because *they* won't let us." 
Attitude 2: , Arrogance **Chan^e i^ something which the powerful inflict. upon the weak." 
Attitude 3C Semantic Games *'A11 we really ^ant to do is to have new names which give the ap- 

pearaWce of change without its usually troublesome and disturlping 
.^-^-..^ reality.- 
Skills to be maVtc/^d: ^ , , ' 

""^^ Those listed in the course objectives of course 1. 

2. Improving Leaming<$nvironments 
Facts to be learned: ^ .\ ^ 

Fsjict Onei ^The career of an innovation passes through several distinct phases. . 
^ .Fact Two, \Intemal factors which may be helpful at one phase niay be harmful at another and 

y vice-versa. y' / \ 

Fact Three: External factors ma> be helpful at one time and harmful at another, depending4ip^n 
the phase of development of the innovation. 
Attitudes to be changed: ' « 

Same as Coufse 1 — ^ 
Skills to be mastered: ^ ' 

Those listed in the course objectives of course 2. / 

3. Resources and^eihods for Instructional Improvement 

Facts to be Ic^nc^T' ( • " / ^ . * 

Fact One: Different people evaluate the same innovation in differenl w^ys. 
Fact Two: There are reliable ways of predicting which individual Wijl evaluate which innovation 

in which vva5?. v ' . / 

Tact Three: A pcrsoj} m^^approve of tfte idea of an innovation and Wn either fail to support it 
or actively oppose It because of th^c ways in which. the implementation of the innova- 
Xion (as distinguished from the uniinplementcdxfonce'j[><J may impinge upon that 
• person's central values. ' \ , ' 

Fact Four: Certain characteristics ijf some successful innovations work against the further spread 

of those innovation's, ^ 
Fact Five: Yesterday's innovations are the status quo which today's innovators arc trying to change. 
"^^^^ Thus, the present situation can often be best understi^od in the historical perspecMve^ 

• of a sequence of innovations, each of which corrects past errors. / ^ 

Fact Six: The destructive tendencies of present innovations can often be identified and clirtjinatcd 
in advance through the use of such futuristic planning techniques as Delphi predictions 
^ ^ and the "fan of futures." ^ * 

Attitudes to be changed: 

Same as 'Course 1. • 
Skills to be mastered: * * ^ . 

Those listed in the course objectives of course 3. 
places of Instruction 

Instruction will be conducted on site at Crane High School. 
£nrollee Achievement and its Meas^ircment , 

There will be four basic forms of measurement which will be used to indicate thc-dcgrcc to which tife goals 
Stated in these plans of operation (and additional ^joals stated by studenU cjur^^ng the cours^c of the three 
quarters) arc being met. » ^ * . 



1. The instructor will munitur student progress observing student perfonnance on assignmcntb, b> 
requiring reports of progress to be made by each sttidt^t, and by specifying key tasks related to each 
course objective. EnroUec performance on these Usks will be the key indicator as to whether or not 
that studeat has achieved that objective. ... 

2. Enri^llees will make a total of six course evaluations, one at mid-term of each course, a;id one at the 
end of each course. The mid-term evaluations arc formative ones, done with the intention of influencing 
the progress of the course during th^inal half of that quarter. The course will nut be exclusively back- 
ward looking. Suggestions abo«**futurc offerings in the year-long, three course sequences will be solicited. 

3. Program evaluations of the entire Satellite Project will measure enrollcc achievement and cours^zj^ffective- 
ness in both direct and indirect ways. Since the enrollees are expected to create and nurture certain 
iiinovations to maturity, program evaluations which seek to determine the degree of innovation which 
actually occurred as a resi^dt of the existence of the Satellite'" Project will provide implicit evidence about 
enrollee achievement. In addition, program evaluations wjU give further direct evidence about the 
reactions of enrollees to the type and amount of help provided to them through their courses. 

4. Enrollee self-evaluation will also be used. It is hoped that in addition to individual self-evaluation, ^ 
groups of enrollees will make progress reports about their innovations to the entire faculty of Crane 
High School during in-service training meetings. . 

Practical Application in the Field Setting 

Yes, there is an expectation that students will practice what we and they have been preaching. In fact, it 
will be impossible fpr thc^qnrollees to learn very much.about the facts, attitudes, and skills involved without 
actually putting them mtH practice by initiating, managing, and evalij»ifing a .specific educational innovation 
in their own highfschool. 

Evaluation MealgMres to b,e Used to Determine ErffoTTcbsjSuccess \n \Jaking Practical Applicatrons in Crane 
High School.^ ^ / ^ ( . V 

Each student will be expected to present. evidenccjjiatjie or she has achieved course objectives which 
'require the attempt to implement an innovation. The appropriate form of evaluation is one which takes , 
innovation theory and innovation strategy into account. Specifically, it is one which meets the Cour&e ob- 
jectives associated with Course 3 (See page 25.) . ' 

* - . p 

A. Merchant and Weldon ' . * 

1. Third*ycar needs ^ ^ 

a. Skills in planning and initiation of innovations. • 

b. Skills in management of innovation already initiated, inclucjing ^'first-aid'' to sick innovations 

c. Skills in evaluating and disseminating functioning innovations. 

2. Expectations^pf the University ^ . ^ 

The College of Education looks upon the Midwei>t Pupil Per$>onnel Services Project as a very desirable 
jjpporturiity to make lively connections between academic knowledge and ficld^rcalities. The connec- 
tions made during the course of 1973-74 will benefit those College of Education students who enrpll 
L in these three courses after June 1974 by keeping'the theories of innovation taught in these courses 
* well informed by-current actual practices of innovators. ^ » * 

B. Consultants , * ^ c • * " . 
1*. Wilber Simmons, Kent State University / ' 

^ a*. Class presentation anjd individual counseling on dissemination strategies. 
2. Charles Sorenson, Organfec^tioti Development Consultant ^>*' 

a. « Presentation on the'vyjayi in whi<;h administrators predict the impact of innovations vipon.the other 

piirts of the total-institution. * 
b^ Cbaching of enrollees upon strategies for institutionalizing innovations in such a way that the 

innovation will survive even if its initiators ?nove oil. . . * 

c. Positive modeling as a diffusion Strategy. ^ * * ^ 



February 21, ,1974 * ' 

s 

' * ^ Summary of Meeting 

-» 

Re: The Development pf an Exiramural 
' Masters Degree Program in Pupil 

Personnel Services 

In order to pin down the details oi Urbana's involvement in a series of counseling courses, a meeting was 
held February 14, 1974. Participants were Dr. Thomas Long, Assistajit Division Chairman, Department of 
Educational Psychology, Urbana; Mr. Richard Casper, University of Illinois, in charge of all extramural offer 
ings; Mr. Albert Briggs, Superintendent^ District 9; Mrs. Patricia Huffman, and Dick Heinsen, Chicago Satellite. 

In cooperation with the Chicago Satellite Project, the Urbana'^lducational Psychology Department' has be- 
come involved in offering Pupil Personnel Services courses (graduate level) to Chicago teachers, especially 
within District 9. The meeting was held in order to clarify the course sequence to be offered, in order that 
teachers may meet the requirements for certification. V 

It was first established that the l5rbaha cpurse sequence, as currently practiced, .does meet the Chicago 
Board of Education requirements. It was next established that the sequence caabe offered, one course per 
semester including summers, soon enough for participants to meet the certification requirements by the 
deadline of Autumn 1976. * . 



UNIVERSITY OF IH.INOIS AT URBANA^HAMPA'IGN 
•TO: Robert Burnham and Alan Knox 

RE: "Proposal to deliver a satellite training program for the master's degree in education 

' ' ^ : 

LOCATION: . Chicago Circle Campus, University of Illinois, 
^ Chicago, Illinois 

SJ[3BMnTED BY: Thomas J. Long 

DATE: . -Mays, 1974 . ' 



Background i 

. The contract negotiated between the Chicago Board of Education and the bargaining agent for teachers i^n 
the public schools of the city of Chicago, Illinois, stipulates that those currently holding positions as counselors 
in the public schools must, by September, 1976, obtain certification as a counselor or face the risk of losing 
their current position to a wrtified counselor. A significant number of counselors currently employed by 
District 9, the School district in which the Chicago Circle Campus of the University of Illinois is located, and 
adjacent school districts, are as yet uncertified. It is also true ^that a significant number of those currently 
holding counseling positions and uncertified are Black or Spahish-speakfng Americans. 

^■'--"^ 

Proposal . . ' ^ 

At the request of the Superintendent of District 9, and as a public service, it is proposed that the Depart- 
ment of Educational Psychology at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign establish a satellite training 
program in ct>unseling, leading to the master's degree in education and fulfilling all counselor certification re- ^ 
quirements demanded by the Chicago Board of Education. ' ' J 

Dates ' . ' 

This training program will begin during the fall semester, 1974 and continue through the summer session, 
1976. 

Participation 

The program will be carried out as a joiat project of the Division of Continuing Education and Public 
Service on the Urbana campus and the Department of Educational PsytHology. All courses offered in this 
proposed program will be offered at the Chjcago Circle campus of the University of Illinois or in such locations 
in the District 9 schools as will best provide experiential practica for the counselors in training. All Instructors, 
for ;the proposed program will be regular staff members attached to the faculty of the Department of Education- 
al Psychology at Ijrbana-Champaign or such substitutes as arc approved by the Chairman of the Department of 
Educational Psycholog^nncf the Graduate College of the University. 

Residence } . 

All courses completed as part of this training program will be considered courses taken in residence by those 
students who have been admitted as degree seeking students for the master's decree in education at the Uni 
Versity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign. ^ L 

The rationale for granting resident credit for courses taken as part of this satellite program is as follows; 

a. All courses will be taught by faculty from the Urbana campus or approved substitutes. 

b. The support facilities of the Circle campuS are more than adequate for the training of students 
enrolled in this proposed program; this includes library and audio-visual facilities. 

c. The area provides an urban clientele for practica unavailable in.Urbana-Champ^aign. The student 
body bein^ serviced by this proposed satellite program will largely work with.urban inner-city 
children upon graduation and, therefore, locating this training program in Cnicago will provide a 
more appropriate setting than would a similar program of training conducted on the Champaign- 
Urb^ria campUs. . ^ . 

d. The majority of students expected to enroll in this program are alr(fady employed by schools in 
the Chicago area in some aspect of guidance work. The blending of academic course work with 
on-line guidance involvement will enhance the stuclent's learning of the principles of pupil personnel 
work. This should make the student*s part-time academic involvement less a handicap than i§ 
usually accorded student^ pursuing 4 master's degree in education on an extramural/summers only 
basis. ' ' V 

o . . • ' ■ ■ -40 
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Timetable 

It is proposed that the following timetable of courses besof fered:, " - 

Fall, 1974 Ed. Psy. 422, Basic Principles of Counseling ' ^ . " 

Spring, 1975 * Ed. Psy. 311, Psyc-hology of Learning for Teachers 

Ed. Psy. 312, Mental Hygiene and the School 

Summer, 1975 Ed. Psy. 392, Introduction to the Principles of Measurement 

Ed. Psy. 427, Principles and Techniques of Group Guidance 

Fall, 1975* Ed. Psy. 411, Psychology of Adolescence for Teachers 

Spring, 1976 • Ed. Psy. 428, Theories of Career Development and the Use uf Occupational 

Information 

Summer, 1976 Ed. Psy. 423, The Use of Tests in Guidance and either 

Ed. Psy. 399, Seminar in Counselor Education, or 
Ed. Psy. 424, Supervised Practice in Educational Psychology 

Financing " - . 

Courses taught by Urbana campus faculty during the regular academic semesters will largely be dune un an 
overload basis and be supported b> the Division of Continuing Education and Public Service as extramural 
offerings in the usual manner. 

Courses taught jduring both summer sessions will he assigned to Urbana faculty as part of their regular 
course load at no^ salary expense to the Division of Continuing Education and Public Service. Travel funds 
necessary to transport staff members to the Chicago Circle campus will be sought either from CEScPS or 
from the College of Education. It is expected that these costs will not exceed one round-trip fare to Chicago 
\ plus one night's lodging and six meals for each week of summer instructional activity. 

Special Features - 

While the (program is listed in terms of courses for course credit, the special features of this program will 
include un job supervision of bchool guidance activities, large urban school involvement and special focus on 
problems encountered by pupil personnel workers employed in large urban school settings. Special details 
of this program will be articulated at a later time by staff of the Division of Personnel Services, Department 
. of Educational Psychology. \ \ ^ 

Degree ComponenVs 

The sequence of courses listed are sufficient to enable a student satisfactorily completing all of them to 
obtain a.Master of Education degree from the Univer^ty of Illinois. 

The Department of Educational Psychology will consider recommending for degree status. all applicants 
who meet the Graduate College's minimum requirements for admission. The self-imposejd quota gf the De- 
partment of. Educational Psychology will be waived ftjt those applicants applying for degree status and clear- 
ly identified as participants in this proposed satellite project. 

Limits . ; : 

It is expected that a nriaximurn of 40 students will be able to be admitted to this initial program. The pro- 
gram car\not operate with less than 15 students enrolled for any one course, Enrollees with guidance exper- 
ience or currently employed as a pupil personnel worker'will be given preYerencC. 

The Superintendent' of District 9 schools, Chicago* inust assist all instructional activities by providing 
access to appropriate local educational facilities for the purposes of practica, observation, and supervision. . 

Evaluation 

Pre measures will be administered at the beginning of the program to both enrollees in the satellite program 
and students enrolled in the beginning master's program in personnel services. T^ese measures will include 
but not be limited to the 16 PF and Counselor Aptitude Scales. Grades obtained by stujdents in both programs 
will be moni^red during their course of studies. Post-measures will be administered at the end of 32 
seriiestcr hours of academic work. If no significant differences are found between these two populations on 
any of the measures use;(^, the merit of the proposed Satellite Program Should be reasonably established. 

xc: Superintendent Briggs 

Thelma Merchant, District 9 

"Richard Heinsen, District 9 ^ 

Stewart Jones r; q > * ^ v 



Henry Kac/kowski 



Proposal for a New Unit of Instruction 



UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT CHICAGO CIRCLE 
College of Education ' 



MASTER OF ARTS 
Metropolitan Studies in^Urban Education 



Anticipated Date for Initiation: 
September 1973 




5,3 



MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 
Core Courses 



Education 302 Philosophy of Education 
and Urban Schpol Policy. 4 hours. 

I 

Education 303 Policy Issues in the History 
of American Education. 4 hours < 

Education 321 Learning in the Urbar^ 
Classroom. 4 hours^ 

Education 322 Human Development and 
Educational Practice. 4 hours 



Education 324 Learning and Behavior 
Problems in School: Detection, 
Program planning. 4 hours. 

Education 330 Curriculum, Instruct 
tion, and Ev^ilualion in Urban 
Education I. 4 hours. 

Education 331 Improving Learning 
Environments. 4 hours. 

Education 390 Critique of Edu- 
cational Literature, Research 
Design, and Methodology. 4 hours. 



School 








Governance 




Reading 





Areas of Concentration 



Exceptionality 



Early Childhood 
. Education 



Evaluation and 
Accountability 



Instructional r 
Leadership 



L. 
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APPENDIX C 
Teacher Observation Instruments 
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Teacher Observation Instrunient 



Date. 



Teachcr*s name 



No. of students registered for class 
No. of students tardy 



present 



first 10 minutes- 



after 10 minutes 



No. of students prepared-for class 
Length of class period 



(check bell schedule) 





Introduction 


Body of Lesson 


Application 


Summary 


Per^cenl Shewing On-Task Behavior 




u ^ 














*- 

♦ 


Comments 


r 


















Sample Description of 
Off-Task-Bchaviof 











Directions: clear • Yes . 

sufficient - Yes , 



Learn/practice criterion material: sufficient time Yes* 



No. 



. Control behaviors: 



— sufficient for completion of lesspn 

^ not sufficient for completion of lesson 

_ more than necessary ^or completion of lesson 



Werq the.^objectivc$ of the lesson made apparent to the students? Yes , 



"No, 
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Check the format that best indicates how the majority of the class lime was spent: 

lecture tcaChcr led discussion ^ studentjcd discussion . • * 

silent seat work confusion games/activities recitation 

other — — — individual work group work 

Designate format that might have been more appropriately applied with (*). . . 

Respond to the following items using tall> marks that will be lumputed into a percentage using the fuUuwing 

formula: No« of actual cases = % 

No. of opportunities - ' 

Teacher provides individual students with positive verbal reinforcement = „% 

Teacher provides individual students with knowledge of results = . . % 

Briefly describe the multi-media behaviors of the teacher: 

^ . Did the icaeher use multi level instruction material? Were different difficulty levels uf materials available? 

Was an attempt made to match readability of materials tu the reading levels uf the students? 

Briefly describe the following incidents and concomitant teacher behaviors: 
RewaCrd 

Punishment ,. - 

Application of prior student^l^nowlcdge 
Interaction among students 
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The following questions should be directed to the teacher during or immediately following thf lessom* 
What student behaviors were you trying to generate? 



What steps did you take to match the materials of thetlcsson to the language levels of the students? 



How was the observed lesson related to the pretesting of the students? 



How will you evaluate student outcomes generated as a result of your lesson? 



Comments: 
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MODIFIED TEACHER BEHAVIOR RATING SCALE 



Amount of Direct Control 

— ( 1 ) Displays a great deal of direct control. 
_(2) 

— (3) Displays much direct control. 
-(4) 

— (5) . 

— (6) Displays some direct control. 

— (7) 

— (8) Shows no manifestation of direct control at all. 
Amount of Indirect Control 



(1) Displays a gr^Jat deal of indirect control. 

— (2) * 

, (3) Displays much indirect control. 

— (4) 
-(5) \ 

— (6) Displays some indirect control. 



— (8) Shows no indirect control at all. 

Amount of Student Control 

(1) A great deal of student control. 

_(2) 

(3) . Much student control. 

-(4) 

-(5) . . • 

(6) Some student control. 

_(7) 

(8) No student control at all..- 

Relaxation of Atmosphere 

(1) Extremely relaxed atmosphere'. 

_(2) 

(3) A somewhat relaxed atmosphere. 

-(4) 

-(5) . . 

(6) A somewhat tense atmosphere. ^ 

_(7) • 

(8) Extremely tense atmosphere. 

Acceptance 

9 

(1) The teacher Was extremely warm and accepting. 

_(2) ^ ^ 

(3) The teacher was warm and accepting. 

-(4); 

-(5) 

(6) The tcacKcr was somewhat warm and accepting. 

_(7) 

(8J The teacher was not warm and accepting at all. 

Humor as Stimulus to Learning 

— (1) Humor was very frequently used as a stimulus to learning. 

-(2) • . . 

(3) Humor was often used as a stimulus to learning. 
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(4) 



--(5) 



(G) Humor was only sometimes used as a stimulus to learning. 

■ . 

(8) Humor was never used as a stimulus to learning. 



7. Coherence 



. (1) The- instructor speaks extremely coherently. 

(2) - ■ 

. (3) The instructor speaks quite.cohcrcntly. 

(4) • • 

(5) 

. (6) The instructor speaks quite incoherently. 
■(7) . 

- (8) The instructor speaks extremely incoherently. 



8. . Ridicule and/or Threatening Behavior < ^ 

(1) • A very great deal of use was made. of ridicule and threat. 

(2) 

(3) Frequent use was made of ridicule and threat. 

- — w - 



(5) . _ ^ 
(6) Occasional use was made of ridicule and threat. 

(7) 

^ (8) Use was never made of ridicule and threat. 

9. Understanding 
^ (1) Teacher displays very extensive understanding. 

■ (2) r ' . ■ . 

(3) Teacher displays a good deil of understanding. 

(4) X ,/ 

(5) . - ' . ' 

(6) Teacher displays some understanding. 

(7) . ^ 

(8) Teacher displays no understanding at all. 

TfT Sheltering , ^ 

: (1) The teacher was extremely sheltering."" 

(2) 

(3) The teacher was somewhat sheltering. 

(4) - 

1 (5) 

(6) The teacher was slightly sheltering. 

(7) 

(8) The teacher was ^not sheltcring^t all. 

1 1 . Respect for Students 

' (i) Shows great respect for students. 

_ — (2) ■ 

(3) Shows a good deal oi respect. for students. 

(4). , ' . 

(5) . 

(6) Shows little respect for students. 

(7) 

(8) Shows no respect for students. 
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12. Flexibility in Procedure 

( 1 ) Is extremely flexible. 

(2.) ' . \ 

(3) Is somewhat flexible. 

(4)> 

(5) 

(6) Is somewhat inflexible. 

(7) 

(8) Is extremely inflexible. 

13. Organization 

(1) Teacher is very well organized. 

(2) , 

(3) Teacher is quite well organized. 

(4) 



(6) Teacher is somewhat disorganized. 



(8) Teacher is very disorganized. 



14, Rejection of Students' Contributions and Criticisms 



. (1) Highly rejecting of student contributions. 
(2) 

. (3) Somewhat rejecting of student contributions. 

(4) 

(5). 

. (6) Somewhat accepting of student contributions. 
(7) 

. (8) Extremely accepting of student contributions. 



15. Treatment of Students; Individualistic 

(1) Teacher frequently treats class members individualistically. 

(2) ...... • 

(3) Teacher often treats cFas^members individualistically. 

(4) 

(6) Teacher rarely treats class members individualistically. , 

—^0) ... . 

(8) Teacher never treats class members individualistically. 



16. Treatment of Class Members: Unitary 

* 

(1) Class members arc alwayS^yeated as a unit. 

(2), " ; 

(3) Class members arc frequently treated^ a unit., 

(4) / 

(5) V ' 

(6) Glass^^embers ar<^ sometimes treated as a unit. 

(7) 

'.^ (8) Class members are never treated as a unit. 



,t7. Preparation for Class 

(1) Teacher is vejy prepared. 

(2) 

. (3) Teacher is prepared. 

^(4) „ - 

(5) . 
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(6) Teacher is only somewhat prepared. 
(8) Teacher is not at all prepared. ^ 



18. Entf\usiasTn 

(1) The teacher is very enthusiastic. 

(2) ' _ . 

, (3) The teacher is enthusiastic. 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) The teacher is only somewhat enthusiastic. 

— (7) . ' . 

• (8) The teacher is not at all enthusiastic. 



19. Task Oriented 

(1) The teacher is task oriented. 

(2) 

(3) The teacher is task oriented. 

(4) 

(5) 

' ^ ■ (6) The teacher is only somewhat task oriented. 

_(7) ' 

(8) The teacher is not at all task oriented. 
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APPENDIX D 
Questionnaire Evaluating Skill Center 
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. General Questions to Evaluate the Skill Center 

This gucstionnaire ib an attempt tu identif> the opinions of students at Crane High School about the skill 
center project. 

1. Based on what >ou know about the skill center, what would >uu rccoinmcnd^to a friend? (check one) 

a. Try to get into the skill center. 

b. Do not take part in the skill center 

2. If you were in a. position to change this skill center 

a. What Would you keep? 

b. What would you drop? 

c. What would you add? 



3. Circle either "yes" or **no" to show us how you feel about these things in the skill center. 

a. Right now, lessons are more interesting than they were in the beginning 

of the school year. ^' Yes • No 

b. Skill center teachers are using more interesting materials now 

^ \ than they were at the beginning of the school year. Y<;s No 

I like being grouped with the same students in all my classes. Yes No 
fl. Skill center teachers give-TAQrc individual help now than they did 

~y at the beginning of the school ye;^r. . TT' Yes No 

c. I am learning more now than I did at the beginning qTthe schodl 

year. - Yes ^ No 

4. Arc you in any student organizations or clubs, like the band^isports, or 

student council? Yes. No 

Which onc(s)? 

. 5. About how many times^4p you think you have talked to a school counselor this year? 

6. If you have some pctjsonal problem, who here in bchool would you talk it over with? Check one: 
(a) a teacher (d) a counselor 



^ 1(b) a skill center teacher 

/ (c) another student (e) other (who?) 

General Questions to Evaluate the Skill Center 

7. Is there anything else you want to say about the skill center? 



6.1 
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APPENDIX E 
General Questionnaire about 
Crane High School 



Gf) 



General Questions About Crane High School 

This qucslionndirc is an attempt U> identify the. opinions of students at Crane HigPschool 

1. Circle either **ycs" or **no" to show us how you feel about these things in Crane rfigh School. ^ 




a. Right now, lessons are more interesting than they 
were at the beginning of the school year. Yes No 

b. My teachers arc using more intercsting'materials 
now than they were^kt the beginning of the school 

year. Yes No 

^c. My teachers give me more individual help now than . • 

they did at the beginnij:ig of the school year. Vcs No 

d. I am learning more now than ! did at the 

licginning of the school year. * Yes No 

2. Arc you in any student organizations or clubs, like 

the band, sports, or student council? Which onc(s)? Yes No 



3. About how many times do you think you have talked wifh a school counselor this year? 

4. If you have some personal problem, who here in school would you talk it over with? Check one: 
(a) a teacher 

I (b) another student / ^ • f/* 



(c) a counselor 

(d) other (who?) 



GG 
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APPENDIX F 
Questionnaires (with data) Administered 
Skills Center Personnel 
Faculty Members and 
Satellite Staff 



Hi impact 

To: Skills Center Personnel ^ ^ General Staff 

From: Chicago Satellite Staff 




Please fill in and return to the Skills Center b> Friday. We'll give >oa feedback on the results when we have 
the results. Thanks. 

1. Has the Satellite Project offered to you the services you require to: 

YES SOMEWHAT NO 

a. become more sensitive to and awar.e of your students* — : — 

mdividual needs? ^ 

b. help you plan better programs for your students? ^ 

c. help your :>ludents perform b<;tter in school? 

2. Have you, as a result of the Project, improved your skills in diagnosis and assessment (the use of tests 
and other related materials), and in related skill development for students? 

YES SOMEWHAT NO 

3* Have you mcreascd your use and understanding of student records, and other background mformation, 
in helping your efforts with your students? 

YES SOMEWHAT NO 

... 

4. Have you increased the amount of cooperative plannmg with other teach* 

. ^ ' ^ YES _lSOMEWHAT ^ NO 

5. Do you feel your students have gained anything from your involvement in\the Project? 

* YES ^ ^ SOMEWJ^AT ^ NO 

6. How vMH^^u feel your students have met the terminal objectives, as developed by the Skills Center 
st||^, of Ihdi^roject? 

MAJOR OfiJilQriVE ^ YES SOMEWHAT NO ^ 

Demonstration of proper school-related behavior ^ 

Demonstration of self-control 

Demonstration of increased self-esteem 

Demonstration of indepencience in learning — ! — - ^ 

Appreciation of the world of knowledge and arts , . — 

Demonstration of improvement in reading and language ^ 

Demonstration of improvement in mathematics ^ w-- — 

Development of increased intellectual skills 

Development of leadership qualities 

Increased interaction with the community 

Development of a realistic v^gj^y^t^iw^World of work 

7. How has your attitude toward teaching and students been affected by the Project? 

IMPROVED NO CHANGE DETERIORATED SOMEWHAT 

: IMPROVED SOMEWHAT ' DETERIORATED 
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• ^ ^ Tabulation results from Skills Center Staff 

V * / ^ 8 Hi Impact 

^ Toi .Skills Cen^tcr Personnel * 6 General Staff 

From: Chicago Satellite Staff • v. 

' Please fill ih and return to the SkiHs Center b> Friday. WeMI give you feedback on the results when we havej^ 
' the results/ Thanks. 

* 

1. Has the Satellite Project offered to you the services you require to: 

- ^ ' . 3*21 

; YES SOMEWHAT NO 

2.4 2.2 *a.^ become more sensitive to and aware of your 4 2 3 3 1 1 

studctits' individual needs? 

. 2.2 . 2.0 b; Help you plan better programs for your 4 1 2 4 2 1 

students? • ^ 

2.3 1.8 c. help your students perform better iif'school? 4 2 5 2 1 

2. Have you, as a result of the Project, improved your skills in diagnosis and assessment (the use of tests 
01.4 and other related materials), and in related skills development for students? 

/ ^ ' 3_0YES 2 2 SOMEWHAT 3 5 NO 

3.. Have you increased your use and understanding of student records, and other background infbrmation,^ 
^ 2.2 in helping your efforts with your students? . . ' • . 

^ J 3 YES 4 0 SOMEWHAT 3 2 NO ' > 

» 4. HdYc you increased t}>e amount of cooperative planning with other teachers this year? 
2.2 ' • 2 2 YES 5 2 SOMEWHAT 1 1 NO 

5. .Do you feel your students have gained anything from your involvement in the Project? 
02 7 3__3YES 2 2 SOMEWHAT 3 0 NO . 

'■^ ^ ■ 

6. How well do you feel your students have met the terminal objectives, as developed by the Skills Center 
Staff, of the Project? , ^ V'eS SOMEWHAT NO . 

2.1 2.8 Demonstration of proper schooNrelated behavior 3 4 .3 I 2 0 

1^8 2.0 Demonstration of self-controj * Q 0 6 5 2 — 0 

2.0 1.8 Demonstration of increased selT-esteem 2 0 4 5 2 — L 

1.6 2.5 'Demonstration of independence in learning 0 2 5 2 . 3 0 

4.7 1.5 Appreciation of the world of knowledge ahdWts Q 0 5 2 2 2 

"2.0 ^2.3 Demonstration of improvement in reading and language* 3 1 1 3 3 — 0 

\ \l.8 2.0 Demonstration of impTov<?ment in mathematics ^ 1 Q 2 3 2 

^nYo 1.7 ' Development of increased intcllettual skills' ' ' 2 .0 4 2 2 A 

. • iLSx 2.5 Development of leadership qualities ^ 3 2 4 2 1 — Q 

- 1 J5 ) 1.3 Increased interaction with the community * . 1 Q *. Q 1 5 — 2 

1.6 1.7 Pevelopment of a realistic view of the v^rld of work 1 Q 2; 2 1 1 ' 

7. How has your attitude toward teaching and SUidents been affected by the Project? 

3_ IMPROVED 3^ NO CHANGE 0 DETERIORATED SOMEWHAT 

2 IMPROVED SOMEWHAT * 0 DETERIORATED 

I^EY: ^ 
BLACK .... Hi Impact 
^ ' RED. ^ GENERAL STAFF 

: ^ - YES 3*PTS. ^ Figure 21. 

\ ' SOMEWHAT . . 2 PTS^ 

NO l,Fr. \ ^ ^ . 

♦ . . \ GO 
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TO: Faculty members of Crane High School 
FROM: Chicago Satellite Staff 

Would you please fill out this (3-minutc) questionnaire and deposit in the box marked **CHICAGO 
SATELLITE** (on the counter) by Friday. We would much appreciate it. Thanks. 

1. Arc you now or have you ever been involved in the Chicago Satellite Project? 

-J YES NO? 

• 

2- Do you know of the Chicago Satellite Project? 

YES NO 

3. Do you know what the Project is attempting to do? 

YES ' A.LITTLE NO 

4. Which of the following goals, in your opinion, ^rz aims of the Project (check the space at left). 

a. Development of new programs for students. 

b. Development of new pnjgrams for teachers. 

c. Improving student skills and performance. 

d. . Improving teacher skills and performance. 

c. Teaching of pupil personnel skills to District 9 faculty. . 

f. Preparing students for post-high school opportunities (educational and vocational). 

g. An improvement of Crane's community image. 

h Development of an effective planning force, involving Crane, the University of Illinois, and 

local community people. 

' 5. What, if anything, do you feel Crane (and/or District 9) has gained from the Project? 
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, 1972-73 courscwork 

1973-74 courscwork 

TO: Dilttrict 9 personnel who have taken or are now taking the 
Staff Development course(s) offered by the University 
of Illinois, Chicago Circle College of Education. 

FROM: Chicago Satellite Staff 

Please fill out the questions below as honestly as you can. Thanks. 

1. Have you de^'eloped an innovation plan? 

yes partially no, but plan to no 

If your answer was yes or partially, 

:i. have you developed a plan fbr implementing the innovation? 

yes ' partially no, but plan to no 

b.» do you have a plan fur the evaluation of your innovation, and dissemination of its results to others 
in the school oj district? 

yes partially no, but plan to ^ ' no 




2. Have you initiated an innovation in your school? 

yes : partially no, but plan to * no 

If your answer was yes or partially, was it successful? 

^yes partially ^ don't know yet no 

4. Do you feel that the conduct of the course and its contents have been relevant to your expectations and 
needs? 

very much so ' somewhat not at all 

. generally yes ^ very little 



5. What, if anything, do you feel you have gamed from th? course? 



6. What, if anything, do you feel Crane and/or Districr9 has gained from this "course? 



r 
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To: the persons addressed * 
From: Chicago Satellite Staff 

^ Plcdsc fill out and return as per directions. We will appreciate your honest comments. Thanks. 

. 1. Wljich of the following arc, in your opinion, the major goals of the Chicaga-Satellite Project? Rank the 
urns you Jioose in order of importance (1 = most important) by placing the rank number in the space 
' at the left; leave any others blank. 

a. L Development of new programs for students. 

b Development of new programs for teachers. 

c. Improving student skills and performance. 

, d/ Improving teacher skills and performance. . 

c. Teaching of pupil personnel skills to District 9 faculty. 

f. Preparing students for post-high school opportunities (vocational and educational). 

g. An improvement of Crane's community image. 

h Development of a planning team, involving Crane, the University of Illinois, and local 

community people. 

2. Which of the above goals do you feel have been met (list by letter): ^ 



Which do you feel have not been met? 

3, What, if anything, do you feel ybu h^avc gained from your involvement in the Project? 



4. What, if anything, do you feel Crane (and/or District 9) has gained from the Project? 




TO: Studcntsof EdPsy 425E : 
FROM: Chicago Satcllhc Staff 

1. Do v>ou feel that the conduct of the course and its contents have been relevant to your expectations 
and needs? 

very much so somewhat not at all 

generally yes very little 

« \ ' * 

2. What is good about the course? \ 



3. What needs improvement? 



4. Comments: 



0 
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APPENDIX G 
Student Responses to Teacher Behavior 
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Student Responses to Teacher Behavior 

Summary Tabic * 

K<ry: + * . • * Student responses which indicate teacher behaviors and 

classroom activity which support the terminal objectives 
of the Project. 

— = Student responses which indicate teacher behaviors and 

classroom activity which is not supportive of the terminal 
' objectives of the Project. 

+ . = Student respojises which indicate ambivalence about teacher 

behaviors and classroom activity in terms of the terminal 
objectives of the Project. 



1. My teacher encourages me to do my best. 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


± 


+ 


+ 


2. The grading procedures in this class are fair. 














+ 




3. My teacher becomes impatient with students 
who do not understand the lesson. 


+ 




+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


4. I usually feel at ease in the classroom. 


+ 


+ 


+ 


i. 


+ 






+ * 


5. My teacher is friendly outside the classroom. 


+ 


+ 


+ 

» 




+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


6. My teacher appears to enjoy teaching this subject. 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 




±_ 


+ 


+ 


• 7. My teacher feels that my ideas arc worthwhile. 

> 1 . — . — 1 — 




±_ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


8. My teacher makes me feel that I aij^ x . ^ 
important to the class. 


— 


— 


+ 


+ 


± 




+ 


+ 


9. Much of our class time is spent listening 
to our teacher tell us about the lesson. 


+ 


+ 


— 


• 

+ 


+ 


± 


+ 


— 


10> My teacher asks questions that cause us 
to think about things that we have learned. 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 




+ 


± 


1 1.* My teacher encourages me to take part in 
classroom activities. 


± 




+ 


± 


+ 


± 


+ 


± 


12. Classroom presentations are sometimes made 
by students rather than by the teacher. . 






+ 




± 


± 




+ 


13. Students are often allowed time in class 
' to talk among themselves in groups about 
what they are learning. 


± 




+ 




+ 


± 






14. My teacher is often busy grading papers or doing some 
^ . other personal work while we arc working in class. * 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 




± 


+ 


15. My teacher doesn't like to admit 
(his, her) mistakres. 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 




+ 


+ 


+ 


16. When we start new work, my teacher helps 
us to see why the work is important to 
all of us. • " 




+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


17,. My teacher spends much class time discus- 
^ sing topics unrelated to the lesson. 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 




+ 


+ 


18. My teacher yells at students in front 
of the class. 




± 


+ 


+ 


+ 


± 


+ 


+ 


19. When I miss school, my teacher lets me 
rhjikc up my work. 


+ 


+ 




+ 


+ 






+ 


20. My teacher gets very arigry and punishes the 
cla^ cv6n when the whole class is not 
at fault. 


+ 




+ 


+ 


± 


+ 


+ 


+ 
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21. My teacher compliments us when We do good ^ 
work. 


+ 






+ 


+ 




+ 




22. My teacher docs hot embarrass us when we 
give a wrong answer. 




+ 




+ 


+ 


+ 






23. My teacher tells us the purposes of the 
lesson. 


+ 










+ 


+ 


+ 


24. My teacher reviews important ideas and 
facts at the end of each lesson. 




+ 




+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


25. My teacher's speed in giving the Icsspn 
is just right. It is neither too fast 
nor too slow. 




± 




+ 




+ 


+ 


+ 


26. My teacher uses words that I can 
understand. 








+ 


+ 


+ 


± 


+ 


27. We often take a test before we start 
V topics so the teacher can sec how much 
wc alre;idv know 


















28. My teacher explains the assignments 
clearly. 


± 






+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


29. My teacher qxpccts us to complete assign- 
ments that are too difficult. ^ 








+ 


+ 




+ 


+ 


30. Our tests include many questions that have 
not been discussed in class. 


+ 






+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


31. The textbooks used in this class are too 
hard for mc to read. 


+ 






+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


32. Our tfists arc too long to finish in 
one class period. 


+ 








+ 




+ 


+ 


33. My teacher often repeats almost exactly 
what the 'textbook says. 














± 


+ 


34. Much of our class time is spent answering 
questions that are written in the 
textbook. 


+ 


±_ 








+ 


+ 


+ 


35. My job is to copy down and memorize what ' 
tne tcafcncr tells us. 










+ 










36. The textbook is about the only source of 
information discussed in class. 


+ 


+_ 




+ 


■ t 


t 




+ 


37. If I don't agree with what my teacher says, 
(he, sjjc) wants me to say so. 








+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


38. Wc are encouraged to go beyond regular 4 
classroom assignments and do some work 
on our* own. 














+ 


+ 


39. This class is boring because wc rarely do 
anything new or different. 


+ 




v 

+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 
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APPENDIX H 
Attendance and Absence* 



ATTENDANCE INFORMATION 



NO. OF ABSENCES f 




PER MONTH THROUGH FEB. 



9/73 10/73^ 11/73 12/73 1/74 2/74 



^ -ABSENCE DATA 



NO. OF CUTS 




' r. PER MONTH THROUGH FEB. 

9/73 10/73 11/73 12/73\, l/;4 2/74 

MONTHLY CUTS 

60 
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APPENDIX I 
Terminal Objectives of Skills Ccntcio Teachers 
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Results of Urbana Workshop-Hi Impact Teachers 



TERMINAL OBJECTIVES OF SKILLS CENTER rEA(:HERS 

1 . The students will demonstrate proper school-related behaviors: ^ 

1.1 arrive in class on time. 

1.2 increase pattern of school attendance. 
L3 increase pattern of class attendance. 

1.4 increase use of appropriate language. ^ 

1.5 arrive in class prepared with the necessary material for working, i.e., pens, paper, handouts, 
from teacher. 

2* The students will demonstrate self-control: 

2.1 respect the rights and feelings of otherb, i.e., providing each person with a chance to be heard 

referring to peers by proper name 
referring to teachers by proper name. 



"2.2 assume active role in classroom management activities. 
2.3 participate in formulation of the rules of the classroom. 
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3. Students will demonstrate an increase in self-esteem: 

3.1 a personal appearance that reflects pride in one^lf. 

3.2 indicate a more positive response to classroom tests. 

3.3 show willingness for realistic self -appraisal. 

4. Students will demonstrate independence in learning: 

4.1 to select prcp^nned learning activities and see them to completion. 

4.2 willingness to generate their own instructional objectives and activities. 

4.3 use .school and public library facilities successfully, i.e., secure library card, demonstrate facility 
with card catalogue and various reference books. 

4.4 use available resources in the classroom for completion of instructional objectives. 

5. Studentb will devclpp an appreciation for the world of knowledge, humanities, and arts: 

5.1 incr:^sed participation intnusical organi/ations at Crane. 

5.2 initiate and/or participate in Crane-based clubs, i.e., art, drama, newspaper, yearbook. 

5.3 participate in community-based educational projects for younger children. 

5.4 initiate extramural art/music lessons. 

6. The student wiM demonstrate improvement in reading and language skills: 

6.1 significant increase in reading level from the beginning to the end of the school year. 

6.2 demonstrate a willingness to improve listening and speaking skills, i.e., in classroom activities, 
extracurricular activities, community projects. - 

6.3 increase aiyiount and quality of reading materials not required in the classroom setting. 

?• The student will demonstrate improvement in mathematics skills: 

7.1 significant increase in hinth-grade Jevcl from the beginni^ to the end of the school year. 

7.2 demonstrate mathematical reasoning in solving problecnfs in classroom and extracurricular 
activities. ^ 

7.3 effective; use of computational skills in classroom and extramural activities. 

8. The student will develop increased intellectual skills: 

8.1 transfer learned skills to similar situations. 

8.2 see the end result in reasonable terms while still dealing with the original data. 

8.3 formulate solutions to prob}c ms using reason and logic. r 

8.4 demonstrate analysis and criCiJcal thinking. 



9. The student will develop qifalitics of leadership: 

9.1 tutor other students in school an'd/or extramural settings. 

9.2 lead group discussions. 

9.3 organize new or participate in existing clubs/organi/.ations. 

10. Student will increase interaction with the community ^n its broadest sense: 

10.1 visitation of community agencies, institutions, and commercial establishments. 

10.2 participation in community cultural and artistic events. 

10.3 encourage parents' involvement as resource persons in the school program. 

10.4 initiate class discussions centering on experiences and discoveries in life. 

J 1. The students will develop a realistic ^ew of the world of work, occupations, and their requirements. 



11.1 
11.2 
11.3 
11.4 



inei 
ii\s 



participation in standardized instruments dealing with vocational interest and ability, 
participate in discussions basedV)n aforementioned test results. ' 
demonstrate interest in reading materials related to a particular occupation/occupations, 
participate in classroom/extramural activities related to a particular occupation. 
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♦ • ftistoryof the 1971-72 EPDA Project ' » 

* * ♦ 

On April 28, 1971, the Board of Education of the Cit> of Chicago, Illinois, approved the submission o^^ 
proposal by the Department of Human Relations as a Satellite to the Indiana University Midwest Center, 
Pupil Personnel Services Program, Educfition Professions Development Act (EPDA). The proposal ^as ap- 
proved for funding for one .year bcguming J une 1 , 1 . 

The primary goal of the program was to*provide a more adequate training program for. personnel within 
the inner-city school system who spend most of their effort in working daily with people (in personnel 

* services). ' • " ^ . ^ 
The major objectives of the .program were. (1) to encourage the development of a "new professional" who 

would be able to relate to individuals as well as groups, to see the school system as a whole while also being 
concerned with the growth of the individual and groups of individuals within the systen\, and (2) to prepare 
this "new professional" to give to olhers the pre^ration necessary to enable them to work with individuals • 
4nd with groups (students, teachers, aAninistrators, parents, and o'thers of the community) served by the 
school system. * . ? * ^ 

^The first phase of this project, an inl^psive five-week training program, was conducted for 32 persons 
selected from those respo/iding to published announcements. iThis institute began on June 28, 1971, and 
included one full week at a residential center, during tl\e four following ^eeks participants were scheduled 
froin*8:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. <jaily until July 30, I91ly^ V . ' 

During this period, participants were involvej^ in a series,pf structural training activities designed to ac^iieve 

• the abdve g<i>als. Thes"^ activities outlined io an addendum avajlahle upon request developed skills in the 
following areas: " , . * 

a. ^. *GoaJ- Establishment • • ' ^ 

b. Data Collection 
• *c. Interpersonal CortimunicJation ^ ' . . * 

(J. Confrontation - * . , ' 

e. Problem Solving . * ^ 

f. Resource-Search Methodology * \^ *» . . ^ 
^ Group Process Skills ^ * 

h. Planning and Evaluatioiv Design • v : * • 

^ '4. # Conflict Identifieation and I^esolution 

The list oTparticipants indicates tfie diversity of schools and districts represented and the variety of 
positions held by the participants in the school system. The following table indicates jepresentation accord 
jfing to ethnic or racial group, age and sex:* ^ 

* Ethnic or . , • . , ^ 
.\ ' Racial Group ^ Age • Sex ^ 

Black/ -18 ' ^. 21-*S0. 4 v Male '-11 

White - 9 * • 31-40-17 * Female -21 

Latinos"- 5 41-50 - 8, . . • , - 

51-60- 3 ' ^ , - 

•. . ^ * ' . .> ^ 

Each participant was encouraged to establish both f)ersonal and professioxi^l^goals-. ^ * 

In addition, each participant developed a specific plari of, action. for implementation in his/t^er area of* 

J, responsibility within or in connection with the public school system. Skills developed in, the training pro* 

> ^ram were applied to the actual planning for action during, the remainder ^f the year. ' ^ • 

Evaluation of this fir$t phase of the program by 31 of. the 32 participants (and three additional persons * 

involved in the five-week session, one year-round intern, one staff typist, and onc^ volunteer teacher) 

• indicates-the high degree of value which they placed on the trahiing program. 

* ' * . , ,t Evaluation Responses * 

^ . , (Scale: 1-3, Low; 4-6, Medium; 7-10, High) '\ ' 
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1. What perslhnaVv^lue has this 
workshop had for yoiii^*' 
. 2. ^ What professional value has 
tl)is worjcshop had for you? 
3. How do you rale the design 
O oT this workshop? * ^ 

mi .:r.s..- - . -. . ^'- .a^ 



Low 




Medium 


High 


p. 




- , - < 


33 


.0 






* 

. 31 


0 


t 


2 


* 32 



In considering their rule as "new prufcssiondls** the prufcssiunal and personal \alues of the workshops to 
the participants is of major significance, their perceptions of this value were further described by the 
anonymuus comments written on the evaluation questionnaire'on> this .aspect of the program and quoted 
verbatim in Appendix VI. 

Phase II of the program involved the further training of interns through their utilization first as aides and 
observers and then as co-facilitators of the- workshops for principals. Appendix VII presents this segment of 
the prograni. Participants :aIso implemented in Phase II their **Back Home Plans*\as designed in Phase L 

A* cooperative relationship W4> initiated with the University* JT Illinois, Circle Campus. Conferences were 
held with university officials, with the results that some members of the Human Relations staff and EPDA 
^feoper program enrolled in a training program at the university. In addition, a new Master's program in the 
College of Education was developed and proposed. Dr. Robert Rippey who was active in initiating these 
changes at the university level was an aVtiV*4^articipant in this program, working with t^e Advisory Com- 
mittee and in the summer training program. The Advisory Committee included community, school, and 
university representatives as well as representation from a variety of ethnic groups and from different geo* 
graphical areas of the city. 

Implementation of "back-home" plans required spme adjustments as the staff in the Department of 
Human Relations was decreased and as p^ticipants met with problems and increased their insights and 
skills, as they worked with their faculties and communities. 

Evaluation 

The major puq;ose of this program as originally stated and approved was to train professional personnel 
such as learnijig consultants* guidance counselors, pupil personndlfepecialists, human relations experts, para 
professionals, and? community volunteers to function as in service specialists as well as experts in staff develop- 
ment. Once these. persons were trained, they in turn were to work with others throughout the system thereby 
expanding the program to reach more personnel that directly affect the student population. 

Though some revisions were necessary for the last months of the program dqe to the loss of the principals* 
workshops and of six staff members, there is e\ery evidence that the goals of the first year of tl^e project 
were largely achieved and of the value of t4ic pmptft-ror the year it was in operation: 

1. Thirty -two persons received intcn§iX^ training to begin their development as new professionals. 
, They will continue tcf utilize this training throughout their careers. 

2. Their own evaluation of this experience is documented elsewhere in this report as having had high 
personal and professionakvaluc for them. 

3. New roles were established for most of these individuals. They were given new opportunity and 
responsibility for the in-service training of their fellow faculty members and for working with the 
community. This was one of the goals of the EPDA program. 

4. Skills and undcrsVandings acquired in the intensive training progLam and follow-up training and 
experiences were utili^ed in the workshops conducted by the'participants and were shared with 
their faculties. 

5. The value of the principals* workshops as a training experience for participants was invaluable. ^ 
Observing and then workinjj Avi\h the skilled facilitators responsible for these workshops gave 
EPDA participants example, practice, and Confidence. 

6. The principals* workshops provided these school administrators with additional perceptions, 
techniques, and rc4diness for working with their own faculties and communities in new and more 
productive ways. Comments from principals indicate their evaluation of this aspect of the program 

7. la-service training sessions in local schools accelerated as a better schedule was provided by the 
Board of Education for this purpose. A uhc same time, through this E.P.D.A. program, more 
personnel were available in Ipcal sclft)ols, areas and districts who were trained for the training of 
other staff personnel. In addition, because of their own workshop training there was increased 

• , readiness on the part of many principals to accept such programs and to utili^se the available trained 
• pcrs9nnel For training of their own school sfeffs. 

8. The University of Illinois moved to change some of their programs in the School of Education as a 
* resuU, in part, of the impact of ^his EPDA program and Dr. Rippey 's involvement. 

9. Staff members, participants, and Ad^visory Council members received great benefit and additional - 
training from the workshops and conferences conducted by the Indiana University Center and 

. which sori\e of them were privileged to attend. ^ _ 

* 10/ The project wa^s terminated, unfortunately, in the Chicago Public Schools. Due to extreme budget 
cuts^during the 1971-72 academic year, the Chicago Public Schools found it necessary to reduce 
sefected special support and training service to school personrteL Due to this need, the Chicago 
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Public Schuuls staff recommended that the cooperating university (University of Illinois, Chicago 
Circle) become the fiscal agent. Jhe effect of the year's program,,ho\vever, wHl continue in evcr- 
vvidening circles as a result of the professional growth of those who participated. 
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